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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE CRITIC AND POET AS 
PROPHET— THE HUMORIST AS 
REFORMER — EPIGRAMS 


yen nineteenth-century French tradi- 
tion of play-reviewing on Mondays 
only may be responsible for the generally 
high level of early French dramatic 
criticism, for the critic who writes at 
leisure has a decided advantage over the 
journalist who is required to report his 
judgment of a play on the night of the 
opening. Much of the finest and keenest 
writing about the theatre in America to- 
day is not by the professional critics in 
our daily papers, and not in magazines 
like THEATRE ARTS, where the theatre is 
both focus and periphery, but in the 
general magazines, where the author can 
take his time (and his space) and see his 
plays in perspective. Probably the finest 
summary of the 1936~’37 theatre season 
was that written by Mary Colum in the 
June Forum. Mrs. Colum, to be sure, 
wrote with the books of the plays — 
most of them — in her hand, and being 
an artist with a keen visual imagination, 
she could make them live again, not al- 
ways in the producer’s terms, but in her 
own. ‘Some of the comedy talents on 
Broadway’, she says, ‘cannot be equaled 
in any country in their invention and 
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AMPHITRYON 38 was the original 
title of the French play, in an Eng- 
lish version of which the Lunts have 
been appearing in the west and will 
appear in New York in the autumn. 
The ‘38’ was an indication of the 
number of times Amphitryon’s story 
had appeared in literature. Whether 
the film version (which served Betty 
Joiner as material for the sketch 
above) was the 37th or the 39th re- 
telling is not disclosed. 
& 

CHARLES LAUGHTON has formed 
with Erich Pommer his own motion 
picture producing company, and has 
three films planned for the coming 
year, beginning with a comedy by 
Somerset Maugham. Mr. Laughton 
seems to have given up all thought 
of returning to the theatre. 
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JOHN GIELGUD has announced a 
series of four plays under his own 
management at the Queen’s Theatre 
in London in the autumn, supple- 
menting the announcement with the 
promise that whatever its success, 
no play will be allowed an unlimited 
run. In his schedule are Richard II 
(one of his early successes at the Old 
Vic), The Merchant of Venice, The 
School for Scandal and The Three 
Sisters. The entire season is planned 
to run from September to April. 
Peggy Ashcroft will play the leading 
women’s parts, and Mr. Gielgud 
himself will appear in all of the plays, 
although not always in the most 


important roles. 
& 


A LONDON journalist, commenting 
on the success of Mr. Gilbert Miller’s 
production of Victoria Regina with 
Pamela Stanley as Victoria and 
Carl Esmond as the Prince Consort, 
says that the play ‘shows signs of 
running (roughly speaking) to eter- 
nity’. And although Mr. Esmond 
and Miss Stanley come in for the 
same favorable comments which 
have greeted the impersonators of 
the parts in every country, Mr. Rex 
Whistler is joined to the London 
praise, as he well deserves to be. Ivor 
Brown says of the scene in the gar- 
den at Balmoral, ‘it was handed to 
Miss Stanley on the golden salver of 
Mr. Rex Whistler’s consistently en- 
chanting decoration.’ And again, of 
the general quality of the period, 
‘the prickliness and pettiness faded 
away in the blaze of Mr. Whistler’s 
decoration.’ 

CONSTANCE CUMMINGS is 
spoken of for the name part in the 
Theatre Guild production of Ma- 
dame Bovary, one of the highlights of 
the last Paris season with Mlle. 
Marguerite Jamois in that role. Miss 
Cummings’ husband, Benn Levy, 
will make the English adaptation 
and direct the New York production. 
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their abundance.’ On these terms she 
calls You Can’t Take It With You ‘the 
most mellow, the most intelligent, and 
the most entertaining comedy produced 
on Broadway,’ although ‘it has the 
drawback that every character in it is 
laughable . . . a peculiar indictment to 
bring against a comedy, but what makes 
the great comedies memorable and per- 
ennial — those of Moliére, Congreve or 
Sheridan —is that they have some 
characters that we cannot laugh at.’ 

Of Maxwell Anderson Mrs. Colum 
argues, ‘the verse of Maxwell Anderson’s 
plays is . . . careful and accomplished, 
with occasional flashes of inspiration, but 
generally dragged out too long after the 
fire isended. . . . It is not actually that 
his speeches are overlong, but they last 
beyond the duration of the thought and 
emotion and consequently have a long- 
drawn and frequently pedestrian move- 
ment. There is nothing left for the reverie 
or imagination of the hearer or reader to 
work on, to breed his own images with, 
for the author has left nothing unsaid.’ 

And again, on another aspect of the 
renewed trend toward poetry in the 
theatre, which interests her particularly, 
‘there are almost as many ways of read- 
ing poetry as there are of composing 
tribal lays, and the only one of them that 
is wrong is where the speaker has to be 
taught the sound and meaning of verse 
by some outside instructor. . . . Of all 
the things that differentiate poetry from 
prose, the most important are the sound, 
the rhythm and the tone. Therefore the 
intensity of thought and emotion which 
the poet has put into the lines must be 
conveyed by the speaker’s voice.’ It is 
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interesting to compare this note with 
Francisque Sarcey’s account of Coque- 
lin’s reading of Victor Hugo’s verse, 
page 737, and to see how even the more 
literary critics argue that the actor’s suc- 
cessful use of his own tools is the major 
means to a play’s fulfilment. 


a note might well be clipped 
from the pages of the nineteenth- 
century French critics which could have 
been written yesterday of one of our 
contemporary ‘propaganda poets’ in- 
stead of many years ago, referring to 
Victor Hugo. This is what Faguet wrote: 
‘It is good that a poet should have ideas, 
but it is never necessary. Homer had 
none. . . . Hugo believed all his life 
that a poet was an apostle, an Orpheus, 
a shepherd of souls, a “torch”’, obligated 
to hold ideas, all the ideas that would en- 
lighten and ameliorate the world, and to 
embody in himself all the forces of civil- 
ization. This representation of a poet 
is not wrong, for there are poets of 
this kind; but it is an error to believe 
that Victor Hugo had this particular 
vocation.’ 


wus Nietzsche said that ‘laughing 
lions must come’ before the jungles 
of the human mind could be cleared, he 
doubtless did not refer to the lions amon 
our writers of musical comedy. In fact he 
would probably have been as much sur- 
prised as anyone to find the junior repre- 
sentative of Oxford in the House of 
Commons, Mr. A. P. Herbert, the fa- 
mous ‘A. P. H.’ of Punch, the author of 
Tantivy Towers and of a host of brilliant 
comedy lyrics, tackling vigorously and 


WITH Mlle. Jamois again in the 
leading woman’s role and with 

acques Dumesnil as Faust, Gaston 
Baty, at the Théatre Montparnasse, 
succeeded in the almost impossible 
task of mounting what one writer 
calls a revue version of the two parts 
of Goethe’s Faust. The sixteen scenes 
that pass before the spectator’s eye, 
in the style of Diirer, Holbein and 
Cranach, are, of course, no more 
than tableaux vivants, but the French 
justify this version by the fact that 
even in Goethe’s own day Barbey 
d’Aurevilly saw the work as a great 
tableau vivant coated with philoso- 
phy. M. Baty’s presentation was 
accompanied by a musical score 
adapted with considerable skill and 
inventiveness from popular German 
music by André Cadou. 

% 

LUCIEN DUBECH, writing for 
Candide, is querulous about Baty’s 
success with the people, and particu- 
larly annoyed with the uses to which 
he puts Mlle. Jamois. Baty has a 
tragedienne in his hands, Dubech 
says, and is making of her a maid-of- 
all-work. And of the Baty system in 
general, he writes, ‘It is a beautiful 
system and is highly esteemed. Not 
long ago M. Bourdet had the idea of 
submitting a questionnaire to the 
audience [of the Comédie Francaise]; 
they were asked to express their 
preferences, tastes and desires; the 
majority answered that their favor- 
ite play was Le Chandelier, staged by 
M. Baty, and . . . the second choice 
was M. Jouvet’s version of L’Jilu- 


& sion. This popular verdict neither 


astonishes nor provokes us. The 
public does not despise the magic 
lantern, and M. Bourdet has not yet 
succeeded in bringing an intellectual 
elite into the Comédie Frangaise. 
It is a fact that the public likes the 
manner of M. Baty. It is a fact that I 
consider the manner and style of M. 
Baty as detrimental to dramatic art 
as victory to the army of Pyrrhus.’ 
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WARD MOREHOUSE in the New 
York Sun prepares a first list — and 
a mighty good one — of plays that 
would make a lively repertory for a 
World’s Fair ‘dollar top stock com- 
pany’. The dramas he suggests in- 
clude the following, with his com- 
ments upon them: Rutherford and 
Son, by K. G. Sowerby, which 
Winthrop Ames did at the Little 
Theatre in 1912. The Gay Lord 
Quex, the Pinero comedy. Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion, by George 
Bernard Shaw, first done in New 
York in 1907 and revived by Grace 
George in 1916. Major Barbara, an- 
other by Shaw, also presented by 
Miss George with her repertory 
company and later by the Guild. The 
Easiest Way, by Eugene Walter 
(which would show its age fright- 
fully but would still serve as a model 
of expert playmaking). Secret Sero- 
ice, the Civil War drama by William 
Gillette. The Pigeon, John Gals- 
worthy’s fantastic comedy, another 
of the Winthrop Ames 1912 offerings 
at the Little. What Price Glory? the 
magnificent war play which came to 
the Plymouth in the season of 
1924-25. The Green Goddess, the 
drama by a dramatic critic — Wil- 
liam Archer. And Outward Bound! 
* 

FAY COMPTON is taking with 
her a strange trio of plays for 
performance on a year’s tour of 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa: Victoria Regina, Noel Cow- 
ard’s Tonight at 8:30 and Candida. 


cl 
BARRE LYN DON, who wrote The 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, ranning all 
year in London, has another thriller 
called They Came by Night, which 
seems prepared to carry on for him. 


a 
KATHARINE CORNELL has 
bought two new plays, The Empress, 
a story of old China, by Pearl Buck, 
and The Ivory Fan, a Japanese story, 
by Dr. Gustav Eckstein. 
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successfully the reform of the English 
divorce laws. And yet, Mr. Herbert’s 
adventure is in line with the literary 
tradition, for it was Alexandre Dumas 
fils who was largely responsible for fight- 
ing through something of the same re- 
form in France. Clair Price, reporting 
the passage of the ‘Matrimonial Causes 
Bill’ for the New York Times, says, ‘Mr. 
Herbert remains his invariably querulous 
self, amusing, elaborate, complaining. 
He always has something to complain 
about. Just now his complaint is that he 
hasn’t time to write anything.’ 


= British National Theatre seems 
to have taken a step forward on its 
overlong journey toward fulfilment by 
arranging the purchase of a plot of 
ground for the theatre near the Victoria 


and Albert Museum. 
OQ” oF the Fournal of Jules Renard, 
author of Poil de Carotte, come 
these typically French, gaily cynical epi- 
grams relating to the theatre: 
“Il faut bien pardonner leurs caprices 
aux actrices de talent, car les pauores 


femmes sans talent ont les mémes.’ 


‘L’artiste, c'est un homme de talent qui 
crott toujours qu'il débute.’ 

“Piéce a idées, piece ou ce sont les idées 
quit parlent et non des étres humains. Mais, 
apres tout, ces idées peuvent nous interésser 
plus que des personnes.’ 

‘Le théatre ne sera renouvelé que par des 
hommes qui n’y entendent rien.’ 

“Pour faire du thééatre il faut avoir 
l’enthousiasme du mensonge.’ 

‘Fe ne méprise pas encore assez le 
théatre pour y réussir.’ 








Lipnitzky 


GOETHE’S FAUST, PRODUCED BY GASTON BATY 


Along series of tableaux with story and philosophy as obbligato, w hich has pro- 
vided the usual battleground of opinion presented by every Baty production. 





courtesy Garrison Films 


JACQUES COPEAU as the Chief of Police in the film Razumov, based on 
Conrad’s Under Western Eyes. Robert Brasillach says of Copeau, ‘without 
him a large part of the contemporary French theatre would not exist.’ 





CERVANTES’ NUMANCIA, masked and stylized at the Théatre Antoine. 








Lipnitzky 


GABY MORLAY AND JACQUES ERWIN in the Paris production of 
Victoria Regina seem not only to have caught the quality that made the 
American production (as in this shaving scene) so delightful, but also to 
have established the same resemblance to the Queen and her Consort. 








— 
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French Drama and English Stage 
ASHLEY DUKES 


I’ SHOULD be easy for any historian to prove that the English theatre 
owes to the French the whole of its form, and most of its spiritual 
content, for the last three hundred years. But that does not make the 
dramatic step across the channel any the shorter for the present-day 
English or French theatre man. The sense of passing from one world to 
another remains; and it is even more strongly felt now that England 
and America understand each other dramatically and are able to- 
gether to take an objective view of the scene in Europe. 

So, although Moliére stands plain for all to see as the begetter of 
our modern drama, the significance of the French domination in the 
theatre was more readily understood in the time of such craftsmen as 
Scribe or Sardou, or even at the beginning of the present century, 
than it is understood today. Since Ibsen, our values have been dis- 
turbed theatrically as well as intellectually; we need now and then to 
be reminded of how much Ibsen himself owed to his immediate French 
predecessors. Since Chekhov we have been tempted to think of natu- 
ralism (by which is meant an art-form in drama) as something that 
arose a generation ago in perfection, instead of seeing it rightly as 
something that came to final flower in a great Russian mind. And now 
that new dramatists are arising who break as sharply with the stage of 
lifelike presentation as with the drama of ideas, we are aware that 
two conventions of French origin are being abandoned at one and the 
same time. The dramatic poetry of the immediate future is likely to 
differ as widely from Moliére’s as his own differed from the dramatic 
poetry of the Elizabethans. 

The French rationalized the theatre as they have rationalized (to 
the world’s eternal gratitude) so many other things in the cultural 
sphere. The history of the acceptance of this rationalizing influence is 
the history of the modern stage until our day. And if now another 
spirit is abroad, nearer akin to the mediaeval or the Elizabethan 
spirit, there still remains the debt that all countries must owe to the 
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genius of France and the consistent achievement of French play- 
wrights and men of letters. 

They on their own stage have seldom known those arid genera- 
tions, too common in our history, where every native writer seemed 
devoid of impulse and the only works worthy of performance were 
versions of some foreign original. It would be hard to find, since 1650, 
a single decade without its French playwright or dramatic poet of de- 
cided talent. From Marivaux through Beaumarchais to Henri Becque 
their names are many and honorable — not perhaps as the most illus- 
trious in their country’s literature, but as faithful exponents of an art 
that holds a national imagination. The Théatre Frangais at least will 
reckon them among the immortals, and there are many more dubious 
forms of immortality than performance in those walls. Even when the 
screen drives the living theatre from the Grands-Boulevards into the 
recesses of Montmartre and Montparnasse, audiences of French peo- 
ple gathered here will not desert them. If, looking from the Café de la 
Régence, one sees a longer queue than usual assembled under the 
arcades of the great playhouse over the way, it is probably awaiting 
admission to a work of one of those minor masters and minor classics 
of the stage, who in England have little chance of survival through 
anything but the printing-press. 

A country that can thus preserve its dramatic tradition deserves 
to dominate the stage of the world; and we had better begin with the 
assured fact of this French domination, exercised over the English 
stage for three centuries, before we look backward to discover how 
much of the domination has been just and rightful. 

At most times in history it has been possible to judge of French 
achievement through direct evidence of translation and adaptation for 
the English theatre; but just now there is no such evidence, and as far 
as we are concerned the French drama might seem not to exist at all. 
Twenty years of work by the most sensitive of playwrights — among 
them such men as Vildrac, Duhamel, Gantillon, Romains, Lenormand, 
Amiel, Bernard, Giraudoux, Obey, Cocteau, Pellerin — have made 
scarcely the slightest impression on any theatre outside France, and 
indeed outside Paris. Even in Paris itself, the standards of Bernstein 
still rule, and the writers who have been named are chiefly performed 
in little theatres. Some plays by Giraudoux have been fashionable; 
Romains and Lenormand have had a success or two; but that is all. 
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And London reflects the opinion of the boulevards rather than that 
of discerning French criticism. At present a West End producing 
manager would not think of looking to Paris for his material, as he 
regularly looked a few years ago. As I write, Bernard has just had a 
play performed by the Gate Theatre and Lenormand is represented at 
the Mercury; these have been the only French productions that I re- 
call for several years. (Stay, there was Deval’s Tovarich, the work of a 
perfect boulevardian and the exception that proves the rule.) It used 
to be said that the chief difficulty with French plays was that of get- 
ting them past our Censorship; but now that can hardly be urged. 
Not only is our Censorship in practice so reasonable as almost to be 
non-existent, but also the leaders of French drama are the least porno- 
graphic of writers, and some of them are more Puritan than Shaw him- 
self. If they do not succeed in imposing their talent internationally, 
the reason is rather that they are at war with obstinate traditions on 
their own stage and the struggle exhausts their energies. The problem 
of dramatic success is not easily to be solved by poets and dreamers in 
the back streets of a single metropolis, which has no cultural back- 
ground or counterpart in the French provinces, and which possesses 
within its own walls so much dead wood of structure and prejudice. It 
was an understanding of these things that drove Copeau to Burgundy, 
and perhaps Saint-Denis to Islington. The French dramatists of dis- 
tinction have latterly suffered from being too distinguished for their 
own stage; and their achievement has narrowed its own field, like that 
of the Irish dramatists in the time of Synge. 

When this is said, it becomes possible to understand the universal 
success of French drama in the fifty years before, say, the Great War. 
It was a success of widespread talent and complete mediocrity — that 
sure-fire combination that most producing managers at most times 
have instinctively sought after. The earliest years of this century were 
especially happy in Anglo-French theatre relations, thanks to the 
mercurial comedies of Capus interpreted in the original by Lavalliére. 
They said nothing particularly new, but they said it with an impudent 
wit for which the comedies of Wilde had already prepared the English 
fashionable audience. More serious plays were brought to London in 
the original by Réjane, the elder Coquelin, Lucien Guitry and, of 
course, Bernhardt who was still playing Marguerite Gautier at this 
date. Those were the days when the Times reported Parisian first 
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nights, and a success was bought for England on the morning after. 
But those writers, like Becque, who were truly of the first rank and 
therefore international, were never translated or even known in Eng- 
land. Nor did the dramatists of Antoine’s Théatre Libre make any 
more impression. France was simply asserting herself, as she had often 
done before and may possibly do again, as the chief potential exporter 
of drama and theatre. 

In drama at any rate, her position had already been established 
one or two generations earlier, in the middle nineteenth century. 
Dumas the younger, Scribe and Sardou represented an international 
business that would be impressive even to the playbrokers of our day. 
In other hands the theme of La Dame aux Camélias might have been 
socially disturbing if net revolutionary — it became in fact socially 
disturbing within a short while — but in those of Dumas it was so 
beautifully a part of the rosy théétre d’amour that no more was thought 
about it. To discover which of these men had the greater influence on 
a moribund English stage would be a hard task, but Sardou especially 
showed our playwrights how to introduce a complicated cast of char- 
acters, not one of whom was negligible, and how to unfold an exciting 
and complicated plot within the framework of a single setting or at 
most one or two changes of scene. Sardou, for the time being, saved 
the large stage — the scene of the Drury-Lane type — from ruin and 
extinction. Shakespeare had never been made to pay on such a stage, 
and his successors had never written plays good enough to fill the 
auditorium. Sardou maintained the interest and drew the public; his 
immense contribution, scarcely less than that of Scribe, was to trans- 
late the play of strong action and aristocratic cast out of the romantic 
convention into the realistic. Without the help of these men the Eng- 
lish theatre might well have perished in the middle of Victoria’s reign, 
so utterly destitute was it of impulse or talent. And if the players who 
flourished on these ‘adaptations from the French’ are now scarcely 
remembered, they also were engaged in translating the conventions 
of acting from older forms to new. A style of comedy like that of 
Scribe infallibly created modern acting, just as the style of Beaumar- 
chais or Sheridan — counterparts on the French and English stages 
without being in the least rivals or imitators of each other — brought a 
new spirit into the interpretation of the artificial comedy. 

But here one asks oneself — what is or was artificial comedy? 
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Was not Moliére, upon the whole, the most natural of writers, far 
more modern a mind than many among playwrights of our day — and 
how was it possible that any of the works of ‘Restoration Comedy’ 
could issue by any process of adaptation from his own? When we re- 
flect that The Plain Dealer and The Country Wife originated with 
Moliére, a great part of Lamb’s defence of artificial comedy on the 
ground that it is artificial seems to fall to the ground. England of that 
day saw in her theatre coarse and clumsy travesties, when her poets, 
undertaking the task faithfully, might have shown her noble originals; 
and when the opportunity was once lost it could never be regained. 
The time to do Moliére in England was from 1660 until 1700, and not 
in 1750 or now. 

But glancing backward in this fashion we see that where the drama 
failed to reproduce the French masterpieces, the stage was quick to 
follow a new and bright example. As important as the evolution of the 
Elizabethan playhouse from the inn-yard was the evolution of the 
stage of the comedy of manners from the platform of the ballroom. In 
both instances the playhouse transformed itself, not quite overnight, 
but within a space of time so short as to mark a revolution. We stand 
at the end of the period that Moliére began, admitting freely our debt 
to himself and his compatriots after him. And the deeper our sense of 
tradition the likelier are we to formulate the question — how much 
longer will this proscenium theatre, essentially created in the 1650's 
and 1660's, stand as symbol of man’s theatrical need? 








De Chawe—"Is'et Dev.scwer oauicrogs!” 
“Sener!” “Cusammre!!” Quers roo smater!!! 









ortes sit Lazevsons 


An English audience at a French play. From The Mask, 7879. 
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Moliére 
LOUIS JOUVET 


iad Frenchman born into the world is already marked with a 
classical heredity, and as soon as he is old enough he is inoculated 
with the great authors of the seventeenth century — La Fontaine, 
Corneille, Moliére. 

In their course through the centuries, Moliére’s plays have come 
down to us a little cracked, very dusty, wearied by the burden of 
homework assignments put upon them, by their use as subjects for 
compositions, commentaries, criticisms, pompous celebrations. Yet 
although they are too often performed in dreary or dirty settings, be- 
fore an audience almost always mournful and too serious or pedantic 
for pleasure, they are today once more renewing their gracious and 
eternal beauty. Happy omen of our times, in which I, for one, find it 
good to live, because the theatre gives evidence of its own youth in 
discovering that of the greatest French dramatist. For if Moliére 
appears to us with an unsuspected charm and vigor, it is unquestion- 
ably a sign that ours is an epoch of youth and of revival. 

Scholars have divided the world into three kingdoms: animal, 
vegetable and mineral. They have forgotten one, as inaccessible to 
their instruments as it is to their methods, but as definite and as 
essential, and more formidable than the others: the dramatic kingdom. 

The dramatic kingdom is not mentioned in Genesis in the catalogue 
of creation, for it is situated in the betwixt-and-between of created 
things: it is the kingdom of the spirit. It is the kingdom Shakespeare 
meant when he made Hamlet say: ‘There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 

Its elements are spectres or phantoms born of a special incantation 
practised by the poet or the dramatist, gathered together to form an 
organism that we call a novel or a play — the two most important 
entities of the dramatic kingdom. Scholars or theorists who study this 
particular world are called critics or commentators, but not one of 
them has so far been able to determine the laws of this kingdom of the 
spirit. Not one of the instruments invented or used in laboratories 
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has been usable to explain their workings, and dramatic chemistry 
and biology are still empirical sciences. 

All we know is that, like other organisms, the dramatic being — 
that is, the play — has a birth, a development and a life of its own. 
Conceived by an author, then written, then performed before an 
audience, a theatre work undergoes a period of gestation, a childhood, 
a maturity and an old age. The essential difference — more astonish- 
ing than century-old oaks or cedars, than carps or parrots — is that 
in the dramatic kingdom there are beings that we call plays which, 
having passed the age at which plays customarily die, acquire an 
exceptional and miraculous longevity and present to our human eyes 
the first testimony of immortality. 

That is the classic theatre. 

Alfred de Vigny says somewhere: ‘A play is a thought suddenly 
metamorphosed into a machine; a mechanism achieved at great ex- 
pense of time, of ideas, words, gestures, designs, painted canvas and 
cloth. A great crowd comes to see it. . . . When the evening arrives, a 
rope is pulled, the curtain rises and the machine moves by itself for 
about three hours. At the end of three hours the same person pulls the 
same rope, the curtain comes down and the machine stops. Everyone 
goes away, and everything is over. After a certain number of evenings, 
the machine, having constantly diminished in quality and the crowd 
in quantity, the movement ceases suddenly in solitude.’ 

This disagreeable definition of the theatre is inexact. De Vigny 
must have written it the day after a rebuff or a dramatic failure. A 
play does not die of this impoverishment of its audience, nor of the 
disaffection of the actors; its life principle, if it is endowed with one, is 
elsewhere. The quality of execution may weaken and wither and reach 
a point where it is like a soiled garment; the size of the audience may 
decrease until it is ridiculous in the auditorium, but in the dramatic 
kingdom this kind of agony, these symptoms, do not necessarily 
indicate an end. 

In the echoing and disquieting solitude of the stage, when the cur- 
tain has gone down on a play for the last time, when theatre workers 
have buried, each in his own way, the now scattered and inanimate 
elements that have served the spectacle — in this disarray, this sudden 
desertion, the true homme de thédtre is not indifferent to the play in 
which he has had a part; it is not dead within him. When the perform- 
ance is over he allows himself to live again the part lived and played 
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so many times. The action unrolls anew in his mind with a strange ease 
and lightness as it does in a film. The actor seated on a basket of 
costumes ready for the storehouse, dreaming of this fading adventure, 
reminds one of the traveler on a station platform, thinking of the friend 
who has just left him and who has already become more precious 


through absence. 


This prolonging of the dramatic feast, this memory of a success 
which haunts both actor and spectator after the performance, the 
compelling force which enables a play to be recreated after a lapse of 
time, gaining the minds and hearts of a new audience, popularizing 
characters and their words and gestures — all of these, added to that 
form of chrysalis assumed by the play through the agency of print — 
these are the first symptoms of longevity, the first conditions of the 
supernatural phase which permits certain predestined works to 
achieve immortality. 

Between 1660 and 1683, and also a little before that, there was a 
whole series of French plays which did not die in the way de Vigny de- 
scribes, and which have acquired, through the fervor of audiences and 
the favor of connoisseurs, a true immortality. This immortalization, 
this passage into the classic, has been explained and minutely described 
many times. It requires an author whose spirit, tendencies and tastes 
conform to certain rules, and also an audience, but above all it requires a 
happy union between the author and his audience, a compatibility born 
of a special grace which enables the author to reach out and touch in 
his audience the essential qualities of his race. And it is the perpetual 
maintenance by the public of the author’s original ferment, the 
communion of the spirit of a race with the soul of a writer, that keeps 
his work effective and alive. 

Alive! the classic is alive longer than most created things, but it is 
also the victim of this longevity, for life does not go on without move- 
ment, nor movement without change. Cherished by an audience, al- 
ready national in its success, a classic does not gain its immortality, 
position and privilege immediately, but only by undergoing a period 
of fossilization, by entering into that historical museum where it be- 
comes a national heritage and asset, where everyone has the right to 
come and distort it, transform it, vulgarize it, where it becomes the 
common pasturage of booksellers, printers, grammarians, moralists, 
pedagogues and above all commentators. 
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Lucien Guitry, sa Carriére et sa Vie 





TARTUFFE as played by Lucien Guitry (1860-1925), one of the great 
actor-directors of the last generation and father of Sacha Guitry. 








New York Public Library, Theatre Collection 





COQUELIN (1841-1909) as Mascarille in Les Précieuses Ridicules, a char- 
acterization difficult to surpass in the history of comedy. Coquelin’s most 
famous role was the name part in Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. 
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Moliére, as a classical writer, presents two major problems to our 
attention; first, the problem of his created works, and then, that of 
the distortions they have undergone — the problem of his genius in its 
eternal youth and its incessant renewal, which is to say, his constant 
faculty for adaptation, and the problem of this same genius imprisoned 
by criticism, polluted by actors and by professors. 

For nearly three centuries everyone — whether Church, Sorbonne 
or Theatre — has competed in the dissection and the isolation of 
Moliére, the search for deeper and ever deeper meanings and inten- 
tions, in order to show us the greatness of his mind, the breadth of his 
knowledge, the keenness of his judgment, the strength of his reasoning 
or of his lungs, the originality of his ideas. And by intrenching them- 
selves in the thicket of usages known as tradition, these commentators 
have steadily raised the value of the humbugs who preceded them. 
There are birds of every feather among the tireless seekers who have 
defaced all possible editions of Moliére, especially during the nine- 
teenth century, with their idiotic pedagogical concern or with the dis- 
play of an authentically rational science. There are observers so at- 
tentive that they see a grain of sand more easily than they do a house, 
who explain the aurora borealis by the phosphorescence of herrings, 
the sort of scholar who marvels that cats should have two holes in 
their skin right in the place for eyes . . . people who have covered 
Moliére with a critical varnish that time would have rendered impene- 
trable, if the living flesh of his works had not resisted such a coating. 

During this regime Moliére grew too narrow for the heart and too 
big for the mind. Read thus, played thus, his words ended by being 
worn thin of all sense and raveling away. They have left behind them 
a host of selections and anthologies, in which reading is changed into 
the punishment of Tantalus, interest in the plot and pleasure in follow- 
ing it are continually impeded, cut off, overwhelmed, by the obligation 
to go to the bottom of the page to read ridiculous footnotes — micro- 
scopic in type but gigantic in uselessness — which the commentator 
has piled up like a rubbish heap under the author’s text. Fortunately 
for us, the folly attained such dimensions that it became innocuous. 

Only one thing justifies me, in my turn, in writing about Moliére: 
the fact that I have the honor of practising the same profession as he, 
that I speak as a worker in his own trade. This is no light reason, for 
before being a playwright and a poet, Moliére was first an actor, and 
it is there that one must look for the secret of his art and of his genius. 
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To be an actor is to know Moliére and to know him better and more 
deeply than others. An actor can speak of the Theatre, and Moliére 
is the Theatre: man of the theatre, heir of the theatre’s tradition, 
intuitively possessed of the secret doctrine of that religion which we all 
practise without knowing it when we visit the theatre. 

It may, to be sure, seem pretentious or ridiculous for an actor to 
want to think for himself, a man whose trade is only, after all, to recite 
or to put in motion ideas delegated by the author to characters more 
alive than himself. It is true that the actor’s trade does not demand 
any thought or intelligence in the usual sense of these words, and the 
exercise of this profession scarcely offers us the leisure or occasion to 
reflect. But it is not thought or intelligence that the actor invokes, it is 
feeling. 

In the acting itself, at the moment when the actor plays his role 
on the stage in a sort of constraint at once painful and beneficent, 
when he is torn between the demand of the audience and the call of his 
part, between the obligation for his own presence on the boards and 
the escape he seeks in the character, there is a division in which his 
sensitivity is raised to such a pitch that it goes beyond thought and 
intelligence and confers on him a rare and special intuitive perception. 

Between an actor on the stage and each member of the audience 
there is a sort of hiatus which can be bridged only by this emotional 
sensitivity. Sometimes the actor experiences a moment of possession 
which is the result of a contact lived and felt by soul and body, with a 
reality which others can achieve only in their minds. It is a moment 
when, by a sort of exorcism called forth by both the audience and the 
playwright, the actor becomes one with the character, feels the char- 
acter replace him, ceases to be himself. It is the enchanting moment 
when he has the surprising feeling of compassing the truth and the 
very life of the play, when, seeking to reach out and surround the 
character, to seize it, suddenly everything around him, in a sort of 
miracle of deliverance, takes on the appearance of a true dream. Then, 
for a few seconds, comes a cessation of the torment caused by the 
effort to achieve correct diction, a balanced and sensitive reading, 
a measured breathing; then, listening to himself with confidence, the 
actor feels the character himself talking, and hears himself speaking 
exactly, rightly and effortlessly. It is then that he sets foot in a king- 
dom unknown to others. In the short space between cues, he is con- 
scious of a thinking and feeling of exceptional quality, a rare state in 
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which the silence of the auditorium, the quality of attention, the flow 
of the dialogue, its moral and human implications, suddenly reveal to 
him all that the colleges, professors, requirements for a degree, medi- 
tations, readings and lessons could never clarify for him. The actor 
arrives at a ‘state of grace’, and if he could express himself, he would 
undoubtedly say things that no one has ever been able to say. Reach- 
ing out past the critical plane of the mind to a dramatic other world, 
he enters into direct communion with the author’s inspiration. 

When the actor, dressed in his costume, goes onto the lighted stage 
and hears the rustling conversation of the audience on the other side 
of the curtain, at that moment of setting out when he feels like a racer 
just before the start, we often see him, in search of encouragement, 
looking for the face of the playwright in the wings. If he is not there, 
the actor is restless until he becomes aware of the place where the 
author is sitting. 

Moliére is dead! but the actor, clothed again in the costume of 
Alceste or Arnolphe, cannot fail to think of him as he goes through 
that admirable breathing exercise which the author of Le Misanthrope 
and L’ Ecole des Femmes wrote down for his own benefit. As he makes 
again the gestures first made by Moliére, as he takes the road bordered 
with sentiment and staked out with stage-business which a role repre- 
sents, he experiences a kind of physical identification — a similarity 
of temper, a feeling of kinship — with the creator of the role. As he 
goes through the same visible action, celebrates the same rites, his 
heart suspended in an intoxication which the shock of the curtain’s 
rising makes even more intense, he feels everything within him pro- 
claim this mystic communion. 

The thing that appears most evident to me today is the profound 
difference which separates the printed classic, dealt with by book- 
stores and universities, together with the taught classic which is its 
result (that is to say, the dead idea, the official sentiment where re- 
spect vies with boredom) and what I call the performed classic, the 
one which, reverting to its first destiny, is practised by actors. 

If I had to sum up in a few statements the essential traits of a 
classic of Moliére as they appear to actors, if I had to explain by ideas 
or formulas the feelings experienced in the practical exercise of his 
theatre, I should say first that the essential form that best describes a 
comedy of Moliére is that of a chronicle. In this way we can call his 
plays comedies of manners or of situation. But in no sense are they 
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comedies of character, because from that angle we cannot study them 
for acting; it is always through the hearts and not through the brains 
of Moliére’s characters that we find the easiest approach to them. 
Above all, his comedies are not ‘bourgeois’, because, outside of the 
fact that the meaning of that word has become insulting, it has the 
disadvantage of suggesting a quality which is the exact opposite of 
Moliére’s work since his comedies are not realistic or naturalistic, but 
poetry first and foremost. In the apparent realism of Moliére, the 
most important thing is its poetic fabric. On a texture of human truth 
are woven and painted the real images which, by an error of our 
judgment, have made us moderns think of Moliére as an eighteenth- 
century photographer instead of a poet. 

What matters in his work is the graceful humor, the tenderness 
and the incomparable mixture of charm and reason by which he still 
touches us in some obscure way in spite of the dryness of our minds. 

Finally, I should say that the comedies of Moliére never moralize, 
in the usual sense, and we must see in them quite simply the most per- 
fect expression of the French spirit, a new form of what Rabelais 
called pantagruelisme, an attitude of mind, which is distinctly superior 
to a moral. 

From honesty, from curiosity, from a whim, perhaps also from a 
certain scrupulousness, I reopened the other day one of those numer- 
ous ‘Histories of French Literature’!! destined to instruct youth and to 
help in the acquisition of diplomas. Among the most important state- 
ments in this volume was one concerning the moral philosophy of 
Moliére. ‘It is inadmissible’, it says, ‘that these comedies should 
leave in the mind of the spectator no advice, no indication of a course 
of conduct to follow in life.’ It finds, however, that ‘Moliére’s morals 
are not Christian morals. . . . It is regrettable that they lack a 
standard of idealism.’ 

When it comes to morals in the theatre, I shall simply say that a 
comedy is not a moral thesis nor a vicar’s sermon. That the plays of 
Moliére were deliberately conceived with the intention of hectoring 
the world, influencing manners and customs, expressly setting forth 
a philosophy or adhering to any system of morality whatever, will be 
denied energetically by every creative artist. The important thing 
for a work is that it shall be of the same mold as all created things, 
that it be a testimony of truth. Who would attempt an adventure as 
perilous, as consuming, as art, merely in order to give others a lesson? 
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For the man who knows what it is to entertain people and to count 
his costs at the end of the day, for the man who knows what it means to 
perform a comedy or direct a theatre, there is only the choice, when 
he thinks of such a conception of dramatic art, between a Christian 
indulgence and a mild hilarity. 

The seventeenth-century playwright is hemmed in on three sides by 
bounds which he must accept when he tries, limited by the con- 
vention of the three unities, to sublimate a reality in order to distil an 
inner truth from it — that is, to write a comedy or a tragedy. A play 
is an exercise of both heart and mind, very different from the novel- 
ist’s confessions and outpourings; it is a knot of events, a network 
of actions, a perfect combination of beings more true than human, 
more alive than real. It is a peculiar organism in which the situation, 
the characters and the action remain isolated in a miraculous interde- 
pendence. That is the classic; that is also dramatic poetry. 

I remember a phrase of Brunetiére’s, when he wanted to extol the 
genius of Moliére. He said of L’Ecole des Femmes: ‘It is the first 
comedy of character, the first comedy of manners, the first comedy of 
intrigue, the first problem play, the first comedy in five acts, the first 
bourgeois comedy of the French theatre.’ For my part, these classifi- 
cations serve quite simply to define the first play written two hundred 
and fifty years later by Emile Augier. 

What is really striking in all these comedies is the kind of unreality 
or hyper-reality of the subject — isolated like a spiderweb amongst 
foliage, like the canopy over a bed, suspended like a coach on springs, 
like a compass in its iron collar, like a tapestry or a pattern of lace. 
And because of this very isolation, the subject takes on a truth greater 
than nature. If it were in contact with reality, its pure and varied inner 
truth, that exact quality through which we can discover and recognize 
everything in a play of Moliére, would disappear immediately to give 
place to a genuine bourgeois drama. A comedy by Moliére is an unreal 
tale, a legendary chronicle which the curbs of convention, together 
with French understanding and intelligence, protect from all con- 
tamination, separate from all reality, while they allow its movement, 
its vibrancy, to remain and give to the play its kingly and royal char- 
acter. 

But just as someone has said, ‘all that is national is ours,’ so has all 
our work of two and a half centuries, in this nationalization of French 
literature of which Brunetiére also speaks, tended to bring down to 
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the level of everyday life the classic theatre, and in particular Moliére; 
it is this same truthfulness that led us to the thééire libre, that is, to 
photographic likeness, to an enslavement by the veristic which is the 
opposite of the classic, and has led to the habit of imposing upon the 
classic play a political tendency, a moral personality, republican, 
radical, with an overcoat, an umbrella and an impressive figure. 

Moliére’s plays remain forever in the middle region between 
heaven and earth; reality is scrupulously outlawed, and the play, with 
its margins and its frames, with the boundaries that keep it together 
and that are made of actual theatre conventions, is rightly a tapestry 
of the spirit. Moliére’s poetry, too, takes exactly this way of fashion- 
ing, feeling and isolating its subjects. What we call Moliére’s realism 
is simply poetry with the wrong label. 

I read also in a text-book that Moliére wished to portray common 
sense when he created Gorgibus, Chrysalde, Orgon and M. Jourdain. 
Please believe a man who has spent his time scrutinizing these char- 
acters, examining them at close range, who has never ceased his daily 
association with them, spying on them, trailing them and making 
every possible inquiry about them — believe him when he says that 
these characters have nothing to do with common sense. If I were 
allowed to describe them, I should say they were mad. We cannot 
analyze them psychologically except from this point of departure. 
They are mad just as poets are mad, they are sublimely ridiculous 
just as madmen and poets are — who are, moreover, the only truly 
interesting people. 

What would be real folly would be to try otherwise to explain 
Arnolphe, Orgon and Alceste, for Alceste’s preposterousness is no less 
great than the folly of Don Quixote. It is their excess of humanity that 
makes them thus; it is this humanity carried to an extreme that makes 
them abnormal with a completeness both poetic and lyric. Moliére’s 
characters are as large, as gigantic, as the characters in the tragedies 
of Corneille and Racine or in the Chanson de Roland. They are just 
the opposite of those everyday persons whom two centuries of peda- 
gogues, psychologists, commentators and also actors, have formed, of 
our own stature and according to our daily experience. People of the 
moon, they are as comic to our eyes as Gulliver was to the inhabitants 
of Lilliput; we laugh at them because we are smaller than they, and 
they seem to us gigantic in their defects because Moliére has, in a 
way, deified them. It is in this absolute state that poetry exists. 
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‘Farce’, says Claudel, ‘is the highest expression of the lyric style.’ 

Moliére’s characters are mad, not with the madness that occupies 
psychiatrists, but with that sublime irrationality, that extravagance, 
that independence, which differentiates human beings and which 
isolates a certain number above the normal level in a zone where only 
heroes, poets and saints are to be found. For Moliére, who has been 
labeled the man of reason, is the man who has best felt and best under- 
stood the irrational, and his plays, which appear to be the triumph of 
reason in the eyes of his commentators, are above all, actually, the 
kingdom of that marvelous unreasonableness that we call poetry. 

If I had to give still one more definition of the poetry in Moliére’s 
plays, I should look for it in those characters, so disconcerting in their 
tirades, so wanton in their speech, who are called, in theatre parlance, 
the raissoneurs. Whether it be Cléante in Tartuffe, or Chrysalde in 
L’Ecole des Femmes, it is hopeless nonsense for actors to try to inter- 
pret their speech in terms of sober common sense or broad farce. It is 
not what they say that matters. To take what they say literally would 
often be quite repellent. When Chrysalde consoles Arnolphe for the 


outcome of his marital troubles with: 


Mettez-vous dans l’esprit qu’on peut du cocuage 
Se faire en galant homme une plus douce image 
Que des coups du hasard aucun n’étant garant 
Cet accident de soi doit étre indifférent 

Et gu’ enfin tout le mal quoigue le monde glose 
N’est que dans la fagon de recevoir la chose, 


when he pushes the conceit to conclude that: 
Le cocuage n'est que ce qu'on le fait; 
Qu’on peut le souhaiter pour de certaines causes 
Et qu'il a ses plaisirs comme les autres choses— 


it is a joke, a joke of a certain quality, a certain intent, but a joke that 
must be understood, and only idiots will not understand it. This 
raillery is not a moral, it is a state of mind, something more useful and 
efficacious than a moral, because all morals, like all banks, sooner or 
later go bankrupt. 

The point of the joke is all in the spirit that Moliére put into it, in 
the tone of the actor who utters it. It needs a warm humor, a wisdom 
in which a grain of folly and excess is mingled, a kind of swagger that 
is, moreover, untranslatable, an ironic gallantry characteristically 
French, like the order of the colonel of light cavalry who, when he re- 
ceived the command to lead his squadron to certain death, turned in 
his saddle and addressed them in these terms: ‘Gentlemen, adjust 
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your hats firmly on your heads — we are about to have the honor of 
leading the charge!’ In exactly this sense, Chrysalde’s tirade is pure 
panache — the waving plume on the cap of the French spirit. 

The wit and humor and poetry of Moliére’s characters, that which 
constitutes what we might call ‘Moliérism’, is merely a continuation 
of the pantagruelisme which Rabelais defined as ‘a certain gaiety pre- 
served in defiance of fortuitous events’. It is the spirit associated with 
the smiling saints of the Middle Ages and the heroes of French his- 
tory; it is the gaiety of Panurge, of Gil Blas, of Figaro. 

Like his poetry and his characterization, Moliére’s conduct of a 
plot is in the most pure and perfect theatrical convention. He prepares 
for his dénouement in the first act. Nothing is patched up hastily or 
done without reflection. The type of ending which Moliére is re- 
proached with not having made — the happy ending for audiences 
who like things true, for the poor in spirit who lack a sense of theatre 
ceremony, the kind that even the motion pictures use with circum- 
spection—are endings for imbeciles. Moliére’s dénouements, those 
sudden, final irradiations of the plays, are just what he intended them 
to be. Everything hangs together — the conclusion is as perfect as the 
opening, and the end is simply the final ripple caused by the throwing 
of the original stone. 

What we criticize in Moliére is what we do not understand, what 
our spirit does not grasp, what we have read into it ourselves according 
to the very human anthropomorphism of which even God has been 
made a victim. Moliére has been used by everyone. Philosophers and 
aesthetes have evolved theories from him and literary scholars have 
built up whole systems on his writings, but in making of him an in- 
strument of education and of morals we have forgotten his plays and 
his heroes, we have forgotten the great actor who put all of his human 
heart into his works. We no longer understand him as he should be 
understood or love him as he should be loved. It is for the actor to re- 
capture this lost heritage, to find once again the springs that gave life 
and movement to the creations of his genius. To know and love him 
rightly is to serve him, as the actor serves him, with humility and self- 
forgetfulness, to be one with him on the stage and in the region of pure 
poetry in which he moves. For, in the last analysis: 

Une oeuvre de théatre ne s’explique pas, elle se joue. 
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CORNEILLE’S L’ILLUSION, a revival at the Comédie Francaise, under 
the direction of Louis Jouvet, with an amusing decor by Christian Bérard. 
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A mistress of French tragedy, whose career gave the title to a play which 
provided a popular and profitable medium for Rachel and for Bernhardt. 























Tragedy As They Order It In 
France 


EDITH HAMILTON 


UBLIME without ever losing elegance’. So say the French of Cor- 
S neille and Racine, to Frenchmen the two mountain-peaks of their 
literature. The combination is arresting. We should find it difficult to 
parallel in English literature. In truth we do not want a parallel. Sub- 
limity and elegance do not seem to us to go well together; we like 
them better apart, or, rather, we do not really like elegance anywhere. 
It suggests to us not art, but artificiality. Even worse, it has become 
insipid. 

But it is quite otherwise in France. What they consider their 
greatest century is especially distinguished for elegance, the incom- 
parable elegance which obtained amid the courtly, patterned splendor 
of Louis XIV, when good breeding was lord of all, dignity, self- 
restraint, the instinct for propriety, a quick delicacy of feeling, the 
avoidance of everything not agreeable. Just as at Versailles from pal- 
ace and park was shut out any suggestion of the rudeness and crude- 
ness on the other side of the walls, so from the literature of the age 
everything was shut out that bore any resemblance to rude and 
crude life as it was actually lived. 

Racine, the story goes, one evening was summoned to read the 
Roi Soleil to sleep. A volume of Plutarch was in his hand when he 
appeared and the king objected. So outspoken an author could never 
soothe him, but only irritate his sensibilities. Ah, but, the poet told 
him, he would not read him au naturel, but so polish and omit that 
not one word would be left which could even surprise, much less 
offend, the royal ears. If only we had an account of those emendations 
of the gentle and urbane Plutarch we should have a lively realization 
of the elegance standardized at Versailles. 

French tragedy lived up to the standard. Sublimity was presented 
with perfect elegance. 

Corneille was born soon after Henry of Navarre had ended the 
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terrible ‘Wars of Religion’, and well on to a hundred years after the 
vivid young life of the French Renaissance had shriveled up under 
their fierce fanaticism. France was sick to death of massacres and 
martyrdoms, all set to welcome a king who thought a mass a small 
price to pay for Paris — ‘Paris vaut bien une messe.’ What could be 
better fitted to extinguish that fire of hatred, the deadly odium theo- 
logicum, than Henry’s jesting cynicism. The king who joked about the 
mass, who was neither Catholic nor Protestant — the country took 
him to her heart and with deepest relief saw, instead of bloody- 
minded theologies, the establishment of law; instead of confusion, 
‘order, heavenly nurse of all the muses’. 

A time comes in every distracted country when order seems pref- 
erable to all else, far and away to be prized beyond liberty, and that 
time had come in France when Henry began, and the two mighty 
cardinal rulers carried on and Louis XIV completed, the reign of law 
in matters small and great, the codification of the right rules for giving 
pleasure as well as for paying taxes. J/ faut plaire, mais selon les régles. 
The Académie was born to teach correctness to genius, and the 
young Corneille, impelled to be a playwright, sat him down first and 
drew up a set of Rules to be Followed in Writing Tragedy. 

It was an action carefully to be noted by those who would under- 
stand the French genius. In Corneille’s idea that the clear formulation 
of the rules must precede the writing of the poem lies the fundamental 
difference between the tragedy of France and that of all other 
countries. 

He had no thought that his task would be made easier thereby, 
nor any wish, either. The easy way out, slovenly thinking, loose, slip- 
shod verse, prose which puts upon the reader the exertion of discov- 
ering the meaning, is not the French way out. 

Out, Poeuvre sort plus belle 
D'une forme au travail 
Rebelle 

Corneille would have understood that verse through and through. 
His rules were often exceedingly troublesome. The unities, for in- 
stance. How keep within a single four-and-twenty hours a play in 
which a pagan barely turned Christian and passionately in love, 
becomes enamoured of martyrdom, rejects his love, and dies a martyr’s 
death? How confine to one place an action which shifts continually 
between an emperor and men conspiring to kill him? The imperial 
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throne-room is an unchancy spot for conspirators. The keen-minded 
young man bent upon making masterpieces selon Jes régles, was per- 
fectly aware of these difficulties, but it never occurred to him to dis- 
pense with the unities in favor of the probabilities. 

He had no desire to be free to follow his impulses. He wanted to 
submit his genius to discipline and to wrestle with the unities. A 
drama which could wander from England to France and back again, 
or which could begin with a heroine’s birth and end with her betrothal, 
would have seemed to him without form and void, not matter for 
the exigencies of art. 

It is true that he sometimes found it impossible to attain to the 
impeccable correctness of his ideal. ‘In Le Cid’, he says regretfully, 
‘the rule of twenty-four hours hurries overmuch the action,’ but the 
fault is his, not the rule’s. ‘Also in this drama’, he continues, ‘the 
unity of place has been only imperfectly maintained,’ but he begs the 
audience’s leniency on this point for the reason that ‘if the father, 
waiting for his son, were to utter his lamentations in the street, a 
crowd would certainly gather. He must utter them in a house.’ Still, 
Corneille feels the lapse too serious to be thus passed over. If such 
latitude seems undesirable, ‘then’, he says, ‘let him lament in the 
street and suppose by a fiction of the theatre that a crowd does not 
gather’. But never do his difficulties lead him even to suggest that 
there might be something wrong with the unities. 

He saw in them a guide to that fair, ordered clarity which was not 
only imposed upon him by the spirit of the age, but was a necessity 
of his own nature. No divided, wavering interests, but a single action 
which should motivate every word spoken. No different mises-en-scéne 
to distract the attention, but one setting alone which could be dis- 
missed from the mind as soon as seen. No long-past events to burden 
the memory, but only the immediate, visible present. So would the 
spectators be set free to concentrate on the essential. The unities 
agreed well with clarity. 

Goethe once said to Eckermann that to English writers reflection 
was nothing, inspiration everything. There is truth in the statement. 
We like to think of Shakespeare carelessly throwing off masterpieces 
under the compulsion of his genius. We do not think of him as analyz- 
ing methods to produce desired effects. It would not please us to 
imagine him pacing the floor for hours on end to find the one, the 
flawless, word. Inspiration, we feel, does not need all that carefulness. 
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Daniel Webster, asked how he had been able on the spur of the mo- 
ment to deliver a speech which annihilated his opponent, answered 
that it was perfectly easy: ‘I stood up and a smoking thunderbolt 
came by and I seized it and hurled it at him.’ The thunderbolt is a 
good image of our idea of inspiration, a power unfettered by any 
orderly procedure, in no way selon les régles. From Greek days on, it 
has been likened to madness. Socrates declares that “he, who not being 
inspired and having no touch of madness in his soul, thinks that he 
will get into the temple by the help of art — he, I say, and his poetry 
are not admitted’. 

It is a far cry from that idea to the young Frenchman drawing up 
his rules. As Corneille saw the matter, madness and beautiful tech- 
nique did not go together, and equally important with grandeur of 
conception was polished perfection of execution. Sublimity certainly, 
but elegance no less. , 

The point must not be obscured by our notion — and disdain — 
of elegance. French elegance has nothing to do with ornamentation or 
with anything superfluous. It is dependent upon lucidity, that crystal- 
line lucidity which France loves above all else. Lucidity must clear 
the ground for elegance which cannot exist in the presence of disorder 
or bewilderment or mystery. The brooding forest must give way to 
the park open to the sunlight and everywhere exquisitely ordered. So 
a great modern French critic speaks of ‘the haphazard of inspiration’ 
as contrasted with ‘the gift of fine craftsmanship’. Seventeenth- 
century France was in love with the beauty of finished craftsmanship 
and did not want the least touch of madness. 

It seems a strange stage for tragic poetry. To us the atmosphere 
of a tragedy is heavy with impending evil and dark forebodings. The 
scenery too, the storm-swept moor in Lear, Macbeth’s castle where it 
is always night, haunted Elsinore. But the setting of a French tragedy 
is always brightly familiar, a room, any room, a street, the epitome 
of all streets. There is nothing in the play to be helped by the scenery, 
nothing veiled or left half suggested, no hint of something inexpres- 
sible. On the contrary, the power of definite and complete expression is 
the very heart of Corneille’s drama. He is not only able to put ade- 
quately into words all that he has in mind, he depends almost wholly 
on words for his interest. There is practically no action in his plays. 
What the actors do is to talk or, rather, to argue with each other. It 
is excellent argument if Corneille’s premises are granted, admirably 
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logical, sharp-cut, maintaining an astonishing degree of intensity. 
Although the situation is usually improbable in the extreme and the 
point of view almost incredible, the dialogue is so good that all else is 
oftener than not lost sight of. The hero’s point is so well taken, it seems 
impossible that the heroine can find anything to answer, but she does 
and with such wit, one thinks there is nothing he can oppose to it. 
But again he counters with something ingenious and surprising, and 
so it goes on, a keen debate which never slips up, but keeps one per- 
petually wondering what can be coming next and sometimes rises to 
excitement. 

Throughout, the characters show a perfect high breeding. No 
matter how crucial the stake, even if life or death hangs upon the issue 
of the argument, the courtesy required of antagonists on the dueling 
field marks these fencers with words. In Théodore, when a hostile 
stepmother declares that since her stepson is so modest in his claims 
she intends to make the facts correspond to his feelings, his answer 
to the veiled threat is, ‘You can take nothing from me since I owe 
you all. He who owns only what he owes cannot lose.’ And when she 
goes on to enumerate all she has done for him, his sole retort is to 
remind her that the one way to have a favor gratefully remembered 
is for the donor to forget it. They all have beautiful manners. Médée, 
freeing the king of Athens from the prison where Jason has thrown 
him, asks him togive her a place of refuge from her enemies, to which he 
answers: ‘ The honor of receiving one whois herself so great a hostess, will 
efface the sadness of my misfortunes here. Dispose, Madame, of my 
country, which henceforth will live beneath your laws.’ Nicoméde, 
when he returns in triumph from his conquests, tells the king, “My 
only ambition is to be able to lay another crown at your feet and to 
thank you for having had the goodness to make use of me.’ Caesar 
and Cleopatra vie with each other in stately compliments. Caesar as- 
sures her that if there is a man more worthy of her than he, he will 
resign all rights to her save one alone, that of being forever her serv- 
ant, while she tells him that in showing her his greatness he shows her 
also her own unworthiness. 

This is the theatre of aristocracy. Never a bourgeois steps upon 
the stage. The characters move in state, heads high, eyes aloof, not 
disdainful of lower levels, merely unaware of them. Modern dress for 
them could not enter the most audacious mind. They were conceived 
in the grand century and they will forever stay there. 
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All this is again curiously unlike our idea of a tragedy. It sorts 
perfectly with the comedy of manners at its most elegant, the drama at 
the farthest remove from the heights where Aeschylus walked and 
Shakespeare, when he chose. And yet to the French, lofty grandeur is 
Corneille’s distinguishing characteristic. He is sublime above all other 
writers, above Racine, even. What is this French sublime? It does not 
seek to arouse pity and terror. The heroes and heroines of these plays 
are so superior to both emotions, it is impossible for the spectator to 
feel them. It is as if he would disgrace creatures that move at such 
an elevation by admitting pity for them, and how feel fear in the 
presence of those whose most ardent desire is for a glorious death? 
These personages have no weaknesses. There is not the slightest 
attempt to present them as human beings and the world they inhabit 
is as unreal as themselves. 

In Le Cid, Corneille’s best-known play if not his masterpiece, 
the Cid and Chiméne love each other with a burning passion, but the 
Cid’s father, a feeble old man, receives a blow from Chiméne’s father 
and, as he has not the strength to return it, becomes on the moment 
a man dishonored in the eyes of all. His son’s duty is clear: at whatever 
cost to his heart he must challenge and kill Chiméne’s father, and so 
he does. Chiméne’s duty is equally clear. Although she cannot defend 
her father’s act she must avenge him by bringing about her lover’s 
death. He comes to tell her that he wants only to die; she tells him 
that she knows he did his duty in taking her father’s life, but that her 
duty to take his is no less sacred. “You showed yourself worthy of me 
by doing me this wrong, and I by your death must show myself worthy 
of you.’ 

After he leaves her, however, the Cid gloriously repulses an attack 
of the Moors against the town — one of the occasions when the uni- 
ties are hard upon the poet — with the result that when Chiméne ap- 
pears at court to demand his death as the slayer of her father, the 
king, the only person in the play occasionally visited by other consid- 
erations than the demands of ‘/a g/oire’, tells her that if he kills the 
Cid, the Moors will certainly kill all of them. Chiméne to whom, of 
course, this prospect means nothing at all, declares that she will then 
give her hand and her fortune to whoever brings her her lover’s head, 
and one of the courtiers engages to do so. 

In the next scene the Cid presents himself before Chiméne and 
tells her he has dared to come only because he is about to die and must 
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bid her farewell. Die! she cries. At the hands of a weakling like that? 
Are you become a coward? What! he cries in his turn. Does she think 
he will defend himself against her champion? Of course, the man who 
fights for her will find in him a willing victim. ‘Enraptured at the 
thought that his blows really come from you, I will open my bosom 
to them, adoring in his hand your own.’ This bothers Chiméne. She 
does not want the Cid to die. But how counter his point of honor with 
one still more pointed? To the reader it seems impossible, but Corneille 
is never at a loss. Will he take away her father’s honor after taking 
away his life? she asks, How not, if he who conquered her father al- 
lows himself to be conquered by one so inferior? The way the Cid in 
his turn counters this, and the final result of all these points and 
counterpoints must be left to the curious reader. Enough has been 
said to show the lofty plane on which the drama moves. 

It is the plane common to all of Corneille’s tragedies. His heroes 
and heroines, to quote his own words, ‘regard their misfortunes with 
so disdainful an eye that never could they wring one word of lament 
from them’, In La Mort de Pompée, the hero, stabbed by a traitor, 
dying ‘recalls only the glory of his life and holds the treachery too 
much beneath him to give it a thought’. His wife, hating Caesar as 
the cause of his death, nevertheless tells him of a conspiracy of the 
Egyptians to kill him, but when he thanks her she assures him that 
she thirsts for his ruin, only, however, in fair and open enmity, by an 
honorable hand animated by herself. ‘Thus I would sacrifice you 
worthily and nobly to Pompey’s spirit.’ When Cinna tells his lady- 
love that no matter what happens to him, he will joyfully try to kill 
Augustus because he is doing it for her, she answers that success or 
failure should mean the same to him, since they will be equally glori- 
ous. Only his life, she reminds him, is in peril, not his honor. “Love 
you!’ cries Aristie to Sertorius. ‘Sighs and raptures are for small souls. 
We have kingdoms to protect.’ 

Yet love, too, soars to empyrean heights, In Polyeucte, Pauline’s 
rejected lover declares that all his martial exploits had but one object, 
‘to seek a death worthy of the man who loved her’. Says Persée to 
Androméde, ‘If my death will free you from even a little trouble I 
shall die without regret, 

Et mon trépas n’aura que d’aimables moments 
S’il vous éte un obstacle a vos contentements,’ 


Perhaps the highest height of all is reached by Don Sanche d’Aragon, 
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who mistakenly believing himself of low birth and forced by the queen 
to declare his love for her, tells her, nevertheless, that if she could so 
forget herself as to be touched by his base-born passion, if he were to 
see her descend to him from her throne, then ‘ceasing to honor you, 
I would cease to love you’. 

This is the French sublime, the portrait of a being — one cannot 
say human being — so immeasurably lifted above weaknesses as to 
think death the merest trifle, so completely untouched by misfortunes 
as hardly to be aware of them. This heroic elevation constitutes Cor- 
neille’s sublimity in the eyes of his countrymen. The great French 
critics repeat the same idea in much the same words. They tell us, 
“Corneille elevated both the French language and the French soul;’ 
“His drama has produced upon us the greatest impression of human 
grandeur men have ever known;’ ‘How I adore him, master of honor 
and loyalty, who lifts me to his heights;’ ‘We watch his passionate 
and extraordinary souls and we feel that we are masters of our fate;’ 
‘France found in him the laws of the grandeur of the soul’ (/es régles 
again). They write about him as Fundamentalists do about the Bible: 
“He lifts us above ourselves to a state of moral exaltation;’ ‘He has 
taught us the heroism of duty, the beauty of sacrifice;’ “He is the 
poet of loftiness of soul to whom the highest beauty is the beauty of 
holiness.’ 

It is a conception of tragic sublimity which belongs to France alone. 
Greek and English tragedy do present beings greater of stature 
than mere man, but human, even so, and pitiable exceedingly, unable for 
all their magnificence to surmount man’s lot, to suffer wrong and an- 
guish and to die. Watching them we pity all mankind — ‘man, created 
sick, commanded to be whole’. But Corneille’s heroes are armored 
against life’s ills, wrapped in their own loftiness. There is never a 
sense of fellow-feeling in following them. We are interested in them for 
the reason that they are true to their extraordinary selves, but it is 
the interest of curiosity, not sympathy. 

Here is the clue to French tragedy. Its aim is not to set the hearer 
to weeping or to trembling, but to arouse his attention to the pure 
grandeur of the heroic. When Mme. de Sévigné ‘yielded six reluctant 
tears’ to Racine’s 4ndromaque, she was moved to the utmost that 
Corneille, too, would have desired. The way to elevate his audience 
to tragic heights, as he saw that étrange entreprise, was. not to 
plunge them into a welter of the emotions, but to lift them above 
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RACINE AT THE COURT OF VERSAILLES 

Gustave Doré, born in 1833, did a satiric series of Historical Cartoons when 
he was only sixteen years oid which have kept their flavor through the years 
better than much of his more serious and mature work. The drawings repre- 
sented life from the first to the nineteenth century. For the great period of 
French drama, he takes a performance of Racine. The chronicler who sup- 
plies the notes that accompany the pictures says, ‘We see here the Grecian 
heroine, her body incased in the closefitting corset, with the enormously- 
hooped robe, and the fashionable coiffure of the reign of the “Grand Mo- 
narque’”’; the hero of the other sex, with the military trappings above, raised 
upon the breeches and other fittings of a fashionable Frenchman below. The 
spectators are admirable; they resemble a very regular grove of laurels, 
quaintly and nicely trimmed. It was the age of wigs. 





La Comédie Francaise 1680-1880 


LES SOCIETAIRES DE LA COMEDIE FRANCAISE, 1841 





Among the illustrious players celebrated in this painting by Geoffroy, now in 
the Foyer des Artistes at the Théatre Francais, are Rachel, at the right, and 
Mlle. Mars, in the centre. There is hardly a portrait in the group that would 
not be recognized at a glance as belonging to an accomplished actor. 





Historical Cartoons 














A PASTORAL UNDER LOUIS XV 


The fad for the pastoral which invaded not only the theatre and literature 
but the costumes of the Court was a good subject for Doré’s satiric pen. The 
chronicler concludes his note on the picture with the line, ‘If cornfields were 
all like this, Astraea, the goddess of Justice, might indeed return,’ and we 
suppose the world might again be peopled with shepherds and shepherdesses 
dressed in the latest pastoral costumes, playing on the most fashionable 
musical instruments and accompanied always by a group of fluttering loves. 
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themselves by the contemplation of transcendent greatness. He sum- 
moned them to admire, and admiration is of the head and not the 
heart. 

This is the dividing line between French tragedy and the tragedy 
of Shakespeare and the Greeks. To Corneille the intelligence held 
first place. His sharp-pointed dialogue that culminated always in 
some expression of lofty disinterestedness, was directed to quicken the 
mind, to kindle the spirit to appreciate the grand and the noble, not 
to soften the heart. For all the romantic extravagance of his plots, he 
was primarily an intellectual. In view of the way the Cid and Chiméne 
are actuated, it is perhaps as well to remind the reader at this point 
that the intellectual and the rational are by no means the same, as 
witness all the mediaeval scholars who exercised their undoubted in- 
tellects on the angels and the needle’s point. They were doing only 
what the intellect always must do: they were trying to clarify and 
simplify. They would not put up with vague notions about the 
amount of space a non-spatial being occupied, but proceed by due 
process of logic to determine exactly how many the needle’s point 
could accommodate. 

In the same way Corneille set out to clarify and simplify tragedy. 
He did not put his mind upon his premises any more than the scholars 
did, but, like them, he would have nothing to do with the vague or the 
illogical, no dealings whatsoever with the unintelligible, whether in 
fate or in human beings. He turned away with complete finality from 
that which baffles us in Aeschylus or in Shakespeare, that which 
‘forces us to reflect and yet find our reflection fail us’, Cordelia’s 
death or Hamlet’s or Cassandra’s. Polyeucte dies a triumphant mar- 
tyr, who has preferred the eternal joys of heaven to the brief joys of 
earth, who has, in other words, made an intelligent choice and is per- 
fectly aware that he has done so. There is a reason in things, Corneille 
tells us. The hero justifies pain. An unjust death, as all unjust suffer- 
ing, can be glorious and therefore well for him who suffers and those 
whom he fires to admiration. But Lear with the dead Cordelia in his 
arms stands where the reason is abashed and admiration not so much 
as dreamed of. 

To propound a problem thus and leave it unsolved would have been 
to Corneille bad art — merely to lift the curtain for ‘a glimpse of in- 
comprehensibles and Thoughts of things which Thoughts do but ten- 
derly touch’. The very idea of such a vague illimitable “beyond the 
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last peaks and all seas of the world’ would have tried him sorely. Art 
was something else — balance, rhythm, symmetry, above all, clarity. 
Not the towering mountain veiled in mist, but the stone hewn to the 
sharp-cut line. 

The poet’s task was not merely to suggest. That would be to refuse 
to carry the burden himself and to shift it to others. He must find ex- 
pression for everything he had in mind, fully and also simply and 
lucidly. 

If all the pens that poets ever held 

Had fed the feeling of their master’s thoughts — 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 

One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 

Which into words no virtue can distil, 
Corneille would never have agreed. Undoubtedly he would have con- 
sidered Marlowe’s idea an easy excuse for faulty workmanship. His 
verses, those rolling Alexandrines, which give such an intensity of 
pleasure to a French ear and produce even upon the foreigner an im- 
pression of power, of majesty, are of all the poetry of the post-Greek 
world the most direct, the least adorned, singularly devoid of poetry’s 
stock-in-trade: of adjectives few; of metaphors, similes, figures of 
speech, fewer. 

It is not for the foreigner to select at his own preference examples to 
show Corneille’s greatness as a poet, but more than one French critic 
has quoted as illustrating to perfection the splendid sweep of his 
verse, together with his direct simplicity of statement, a passage from 
Attila where I\dione tells the man she loves why she is going to marry, 


not him, but the terrible Hun. 
Fe vous aime. Ce mot me cottte a prononcer; 
Mais puisqu’il vous plait tant, je veux bien m'y forcer. 
Permettez toutefois que je vous die encore 
Que, si votre Attila de ce grand choix m'honore, 
Fe recevrai sa main d'un wil aussi content 
Que si je me donnais ce que mon coeur prétend: 
Non que de son amour je ne prenne un tel gage 
Pour le dernier supplice et le dernier outrage, 
Et que le dur effort d’un si cruel moment 
Ne redouble ma haine et mon ressentiment; 
Mais enfin mon devoir veut une déférence 
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Or méme il ne soupgonne aucune répugnance. 
Fe  épouserai donc, et réserve pour moi 
La gloire de répondre a ce que je me doi. 
J ai ma part, comme une autre, a la haine publique 
Et le hais d’autant plus, que son ambition 
A voulu s’asservir toute ma nation. 


Mon amour, et ma haine, et la cause commune 
Criront a la vengeance, en voudront trois pour une; 
Et comme j aurai lors sa vie entre mes mains 

Ii a lieu de me craindre autant que je vous plains, 
Assez d'autres tyrans ont péri par leurs femmes; 
Cette gloire aisément touche les grandes ames, 

Et de ce méme coup qui brisera mes fers, 

Il est beau que ma main venge tout [ univers. 
Voila quelle je suis, voila ce que je pense, 

Voila ce que l'amour prépare a qui loffense. 
Vous, faites-moi justice; et songez mieux, seigneur, 
S’il faut me dire encor que je manque de ceur. 


The passage is typical; it is the poet, not at his rare best, but as 
he is to be found on every page. Nowhere does a line ever give the 
reader a moment’s doubt as to the meaning. When he opens his Cor- 
neille, he need make no effort; the poet has done that for him, 

When ‘all was without form and void, God said, Let there be 
light: and there was light’, So Corneille saw his charge as a tragic poet. 
Over the formless void of dimly struggling, dumbly suffering mankind 
the artist throws light, and the chaos of reality gives way to the clarity 
of ordered thought. 

Therefore to find Corneille one must leave the common meeting 
ground of the tragedians of other countries, where the Greeks are and 
Shakespeare, Goethe, too, and Schiller, perhaps, and a modern or so, 
There is a park marked ‘For Frenchmen Only’, and here French trag- 
edy abides. Into that place of beautiful order where elegance and the 
sublime of admiration dwell companionably together, there is no ad- 
mission for pity or terror or wonder, The most intellectual nation in 
the world intellectualized tragedy, and in the process mystery was 
eliminated; the insoluble question tragedy elsewhere has always posed, 
was dismissed as affording no ground for rational treatment. There 
was dropped out that which all men have experienced, but which 
no man understands. 
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The National Theatres of France 
FREDERICK MORTON 


I" EVERY country that has any pride of theatre, there is from time to 

time a wave of public opinion in favor of the establishment of a na- 
tional theatre, as there is in America today. And in every country 
where there is a national theatre of any consequence, there is, quite as 
often, a violent agitation against the national theatre or against the 
particular form which the national theatre of that country has taken. 
But nowhere, in spite of opposition, has a national theatre ever been 
disestablished. And seldom, in spite of constant change and constant 
agitation, has there been a basic reconstruction of the principles gov- 
erning the organization. The reason for the swing of the pendulum is 
simple enough. On the one hand, a national theatre implies govern- 
ment control to a greater or a lesser extent, and control is, by its na- 
ture, interference. But, on the other hand, any permanent theatre has 
a way of accruing a repertory, an acting tradition and a standard of 
performance that, no matter how much less good they are than they 
might be, are sure to be better at their best, and good over a longer 
period, than those of other theatres around. And this entire artistic 
accrual becomes a part of a nation’s pride and personality, an asset 
not readily destroyed or impaired. 

Among the forms of national theatre most favored in America to- 
day, by those who have given the deepest thought and the most un- 
prejudiced consideration to the idea, are those practised in Central 
Europe and latterly in Scandinavia, where the government does not 
subvention a single theatre or company, but provides a fund either to 
help the finest theatres produce the best possible productions at prices 
which the people can afford to pay, or subsidizes a group of the best of 
a season’s productions to enable them to continue at popular prices, or 
to tour through the smaller cities of the country. 

Back of such national theatre theory there is, of course, quite a 
different social philosophy from that which led to the foundation of 
the Comédie Frangaise — the choice of Moliére’s company by Louis 
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XIV as the Comédiens du Roi, and their subvention as entertainers to 
the government, that is, to the king. But whatever our change in social 
theory, whatever our idea of the best form for a modern national 
theatre, the Comédie Frangaise is still generally considered the most 
important national theatre in the world, and is entitled to that su- 
premacy by its length of life, the number of its distinguished members, 
its service to French classical drama, its share in the outstanding 
events in two centuries of French history. In fact, to the French and 
the English-speaking wozld, at least, the French national theatre is the 
standard national theatre, and the Comédie Frangaise is the French 
national theatre. 

Actually, the Comédie is today only one of a group of theatres 
maintained under the partial control and by partial subsidy of the 
French government. Or to be still more accurate, the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise is not a theatre at all; it is an incorporated and cooperative body 
of actors with a management and profit-sharing tradition dating back 
to the time of Moliére and even earlier, with a body of customs that are 
stronger than law, and with a form of theatre organization based on 
the charter which Napoleon planned in Moscow in 1812. The Comédie 
still adheres fairly closely to that charter, in spite of many revisions by 
later decrees. The Théatre Frangais, the building which houses the 
Comédie, is owned by the state, and by the state granted to the Comé- 
die Frangaise for its use. With the theatre building goes a certain 
budget for its maintenance and to assist in the maintenance of the 
company, and an administrator appointed by the Minister of Fine 
Arts, who supervises the theatre in many respects and the company in 
some respects. 

The Odéon, the Opéra and the Opéra Comique are the other thea- 
tres usually spoken of as part of ‘Les Théatres Frangais Nationaux’. 
In these theatres also, the building is owned and partially subsidized 
by the state, and each has a state-appointed manager who is, subject 
to certain minimum restrictions, a free agent within his theatre. Ac- 
cording to his contract, he must give a certain number of classical per- 
formances, must carry a certain administrative staff, state-appointed, 
must guarantee to give a certain number of performances during the 
year and to spend a certain amount of money. The Opéra, Opéra 
Comique and Odéon are often spoken of as private theatres in spite of 
their state subsidy, because the manager is free to choose his own 
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repertory and almost entirely his own players, and to make money if 
he can. There have been good managers and poor ones at all these 
houses, and the best have not always been the most successful. Money 
has been made in all three theatres; more often it has been lost there. 
In fact, the general opinion about the financial condition of the French 
national theatres may be summed up in what Paul Lafitte said of the 
Comédie during its recent more than usually violent upheaval: ‘Is the 
Comédie in peril? Assuming that it is, contemporaries have assured us 
that this has been so for two centuries. One might even say that crisis 
was its normal state.’ 

In a report by Jean Locquin some years ago, in reference to the 
Beaux Arts budget for that year, the Chamber of Deputies accepted 
this definition of the role of the national theatres: To conserve the tra- 
dition of the best classic authors and their best interpreters; to main- 
tain, under state control, the independence of French dramatic and 
lyric art and to keep them safe from financial enterprise and dubious 
commercial organizations; to make the theatre accessible to spectators 
of modest means, to whom they offer spectacles of good quality and 
great variety for a relatively low sum. 

The Théatre de l’Odéon is almost a century younger than the 
Comédie Frangaise, and is in a way an offshoot of the aristocratic 
branch of that group, those that did not follow their leaders in the 
wake of revolution to form the Théatre de la République, but re- 
mained in their own playhouse — then in the Faubourg St.-Germain. 
After a period of storm and stress, during which the players were im- 
prisoned and narrowly escaped execution, their theatre was closed, 
but later (in 1799), the two old groups were reunited. At the same 
time a new theatre was established, including many of the actors who 
had been attracted to the aristocratic group during the separation. 
The Odéon has opened and closed many times, has burned and been 
rebuilt, burned and been rebuilt again, and its repertory, personnel 
and material fortunes have been as adventurous as the history of its 
brick and mortar. It was made a royal theatre with a subsidy in 1829, 
and has gradually come to function ‘as an experiment station for ac- 
tors and playwrights who hope in time to achieve the Comédie Fran- 
gaise’, serving also as an inexpensive playhouse in the University 
quarter of Paris. It has a double repertory of classic and modern plays. 
The present building of the Odéon is famous for its splendid acoustics. 
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The histories of the Opéra and the Opéra Comique, although 
they are bound in with the record of the other national theatres, are of 
less general interest, and their organization and financing is so com- 
plicated through private gifts and special endowments that it is almost 
impossible to disentangle the theory and the practice of their manage- 
ment. 

The Opéra, founded under letters patent in 1669 for the production 
of musical works in French, and for the establishment of opera acade- 
mies, has had associated with it many distinguished names, from the 
time of Lully and Quinault through Rameau, Rossini, Gluck, to mod- 
ern days. It has, moreover, made a special contribution to the arts of 
the theatre through its constant interest in and service to the dance. 
Like most opera organizations, it has had a varying fortune and a suc- 
cession of homes. 

The Opéra Comique began early in the eighteenth century as a 
small theatre playing at fairs and in small towns, with vaudeville and 
opera parodies as the major element of its repertory. But since the 
middle of the nineteenth century it has devoted itself to the musical 
form so well known and highly favored in France and at various times 
popular in other countries. 

The subsidies for all of the national theatres are paid by the state 
from the budget of the Ministry of Fine Arts. The actual amount of 
these subsidies has changed from time to time, and their purchasing 
power has changed even more, in relation to the value of the franc and 
the general standard of living. Just before the war, the subsidies 
ranged from 100,000 francs granted to the Odéon, 240,000 to the 
Comédie, 300,000 to the Opéra Comique, and 800,000 to the Opéra. 
But it is said that at certain times the theatres were paying, in addi- 
tion to all regular taxes, special amusement taxes amounting to six or 
seven times the value of the subsidy that they received. Whatever the 
problems involved, it seems clear that there have often been (and 
latterly almost constantly) large deficits and serious financial difficul- 
ties, making it necessary, especially in recent years, to limit the pro- 
duction of new plays, to shorten the time of rehearsals and even to 
grant holidays to the actors, so that they might recoup their salaries 
by playing as guests in the provinces, in foreign lands or in films. 

And yet, in spite of all these difficulties, and especially at the 
Comédie Frangaise, the honor of association with a national theatre of 
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high tradition is so strong in France that most actors will make any 
sacrifice for the opportunity of becoming a member of the company. 
Playwrights have latterly not been so easily tempted by honor without 
fortune, and it is one of the major criticisms against the Comédie that, 
until Edouard Bourdet’s new administration changed the order of 
things, it had attracted (or invited) so few modern writers and pro- 
ducers to its halls. 

But over the stretch of years, the Comédie has developed and kept 
alive the finest pieces in French dramatic literature. As Matthew 
Arnold, reviewing a performance given by the Comédie in London, 
said: ‘Some of the drama played by this company is, as we have seen, 
questionable. But, in the absence of an organization such as this, it 
would be played even yet more; it would, with a still lower drama to 
accompany it, almost if not altogether reign; it would have far less 
correction and relief by better things. An older and better drama con- 
taining many things of high merit, some things of surpassing merit, is 
kept before the public by means of this company. Pieces of truth and 
beauty, which emerge here and there among the questionable pieces of 
the modern drama, get the benefit of this company’s skill, and are 
given to perfection. The questionable pieces themselves lose some- 
thing of their unprofitableness and vice in their hands.’ 

This was the same review that carried Arnold’s now-famous sen- 
tence, ‘The theatre is irresistible; organize the theatre.’ 

And writing of it later, Brander Matthews said: ‘Even if a rival to 
the Comédie Francaise cannot now be achieved in London or in New 
York, it might at least be attempted. Even if there is not now in any 
theatre of the English-speaking world the historic continuity which 
has given stability and longevity to the Comédie Frangaise, we have 
the material for the organization for which Matthew Arnold pleaded; 
we have in Great Britain and the United States actors and actresses 
unsurpassed in France, and we have dramatists no longer inferior. 
Even if traditions cannot be improvised, we might begin to create 
them now for the benefit of those who are coming after us, in the hope 
that one or another may take root to burgeon in the future.’ 
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TALMA (1763-1826) first attracted attention in the part of Titus by cos- 
tuming himself as a Roman and not as a nineteenth-century Frenchman. 








Style in Acting 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


Beene without pomp, nature without triviality’. In these 
words Talma summarizes the basic quality of French classic 
acting, that noble mystery of which he was himself one of the great 
initiates. ‘The actor’, he says further, ‘must preserve the tragic char- 
acters in all their grand proportions, but at the same time he must 
subject their language to natural accents and true expression.’ The 
recurrent challenge that every actor of the French classical drama has 
had to face is just this — the necessity of pouring emotion, passion, 
truth, into the mold of a highly artificial form. The vitality of French 
acting through its long and honorable history may be due in no small 
measure to this conflict between feeling and form, the discipline of the 
instinctive, the inspirational, by the very medium in which it operates. 
Discipline is inherent in both the dramatic literature and the 
theatric life of France, a discipline of order and rule in literature 
reinforced by one of tradition in a theatre which has succeeded in 
maintaining its organization intact from the days of Louis XIV to the 
present. Such stability in the world of the theatre is unique. It has not 
occurred without repeated inner and outer agitations and nearruptures, 
without periods of brilliance and periods of decadence; but since 1680, 
seven years after Moliére’s death, when the actors of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, armed with the tragic repertory of Corneille and Racine 
were forcibly joined to the remnants of Moliére’s company, acting in 
France has had a continuous life. When Coquelin played Mascarille 
so inimitably that Henry James said, ‘he stepped into the part with 
the assurance of a conqueror,’ only six actors’ lives separated him 
from the creator of the role — from Moliére himself. He could have 
spoken to Got who had acted with Monrose, who in turn had seen 
Dazincourt. Dazincourt had learned from Préville, Poisson’s successor, 
and Poisson had known Moliére. No wonder the traditions of French 
acting have an authority that few mundane institutions can equal! 
The emphasis on style, training and method in French acting is 
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due not only to the existence and function of the Comédie Frangaise 
but also to the dramatic literature which forms its classic repertory. 
A severe training is needed to cope with the exigencies of a form writ- 
ten for actors whose lung power and physical stamina were of heroic 
mold. Tragic acting at the Hotel de Bourgogne when Corneille wrote 
Le Cid was robust; comedy, under Moliére, was only just emerging 
from slapstick and crude farce. To act Moliére as he should be acted, 
to speak the tirades of tragedy as all good French actors can, requires 
a complete technical proficiency. The basic training provided by the 
Conservatoire benefited the whole theatre, since for generations all 
stage aspirants, whether they succeeded in getting into the Comédie or 
not, passed through the Conservatoire or were measured by its stand- 
ards. Even though youth revolted at intervals against the oppression 
and stultification that inevitably accompanies established institutions, 
the French stage gained immeasurably by the precision and elegance 
of the acting which the Comédie Francaise maintained as its ideal. 
Revolt was indeed a normal state, a counter-irritant, stimulating 
and vitalizing the stage. It began with Moliére himself when he at- 
tacked the limitations, the fustian, of the accepted acting of his day 
by introducing a new style of simplicity and sincerity in his own per- 
formance and in the acting of the company he directed. In L’Jm- 
promptu de Versailles which, like Hamlet’s advice to the players, is a 
locus classicus of acting, we see the actor-manager actually conducting 
a rehearsal. As he distributes the roles he reiterates the warning he 
must have given many hundred times. ‘Use al] gently,’ Hamlet tells 
the players. ‘You must assume an air of quiet, of repose,’ Moliére ad- 
monishes his, ‘a natural voice and as few gestures as possible.’ 
Listening to Moliére directing, admonishing, rallying and inspir- 
ing his company of actors, we catch the accents of a voice that in one 
way or another will be heard again and again in the French theatre — 
the voice of the actor-director who is also a teacher, a leader, an 
animateur de thédtre. He will appear and re-appear, attacking the dull 
and the conventional, dreaming, questioning, destroying, reconstruct- 
ing. He is the actor who, endowed with the intuition of the artist and 
the intellect of the critic, can both formulate theories, practise theatre 
and teach technique. Sometimes he is both actor, director and poet, as 
Moliére was; sometimes he is writer and critic first, as was Voltaire, 
or an actor like Talma, a playwright like Hugo, a director like An- 
toine. Copeau is of the race, and, since the war, Jouvet, Dullin, the 
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Pitoéfts. They have all attacked the art of acting with the two-edged 
sword of theory and practice and each in turn has contributed to its 
rich and varied tradition. 

After Moliére’s death the Comédie Frangaise went through a pe- 
riod of blight and for a time the school of bombast reigned supreme. 
Baron, Moliére’s pupil, was unable to tolerate the change, and left 
the vociferous Beaubourg, the lachrymose Mlle. Duclos, the multi- 
tudinous Quinault-Dufresne family on a stage where petits-maiires 
in powdered wigs and brocaded coats sat behind a gold railing sharing 
the honors of the audience’s attention with the performers. 

Onto this narrow stage, as narrow in spirit as it was in fact, a star 
of such radiance rose that for a moment it seemed as though the the- 
atre had recaptured its lost ‘grandeur’. Adrienne Lecouvreur’s emo- 
tional intensity was so great, her power of projection, the spontaneity 
of her genius so astonishing in an age of extreme artificiality, of ranting 
declamation and sing-song delivery that she swept all opposition aside. 
For the short thirteen years of her career (1717-1730) she was un- 
rivaled. ‘She never appeared on the stage without seeming penetrated 
by her part,’ a contemporary tells us. ‘Her eyes told you what she was 
going to say — her fear, her anxiety, were pictured on her face. . . . 
There was nothing in her that did not seem real and genuine.’ 

Though she herself insisted that her art was founded exclusively 
on cette chére nature it was actually the product of careful training 
superimposed on innate power. Her declamation was simplicity itself 
compared to the explosions of sound and fury then in vogue, but it 
was at the same time an elaborate and studied method in the tradition 
of the great days of La Champmeslé and Baron. Her early death, with 
its overtones of terror and crime and its cruel epilogue of unsanctified 
burial set her apart in life, as on the stage — a tragic and touching 
personality among the baroque figures of the eighteenth-century stage. 

Voltaire had seen and admired her, learning from her what his 
voyage to England in 1726-28 confirmed: the possibilities of a 
theatre less rigidly confined by rule. For the first time the barbarous 
English stage, the theatre of Shakespeare, had a defender; for the first 
time the possibility of a clear stage for actors as the first step toward 
the creation of a genuine theatrical illusion was contemplated, and 
the profession of the actor was enthusiastically advocated by a man 
who was ready to fight for his ideas. Voltaire, attacking the abuses, 
the traditional stupidities, the crudities in acting, playwriting and 
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stagecraft, included among his manifold activities that of animateur de 
théatre. His plays are largely forgotten, but his service to acting was at 
the time invaluable. He inspired, he drove, he challenged the actors to 
some sense of theatrical excitement. He shook them from their com- 
placent, monopolistic attitude by his fervor, and among the more 
talented such as Dumesnil and Clairon as also among the young and 
eager such as Lekain he found disciples. It was Voltaire who, urging 
the already violent and temperamental Dumesnil to even greater 
heights, coined the phrase, /e diable au corps, to express the sort of 
demoniac possession needed by the actor who would incarnate and 
project the super-human emotions of the theatre. Le diable au corps 
is characteristic of French acting, of a Bernhardt as of a Dumesnil; of 
a Coquelin as of a Copeau. It is as much needed for Scapin as for 
Phédre and it is the common denominator of artists in café-concert, 
boite, circus or opera. Mlle. Dumesnil had it superlatively, rising to 
such heights that she terrified her audiences by her outbursts. 

In La Clairon, her contemporary, the element of grandeur and 
dignity predominated. She, too, after her bold debut as Phédre in 
1743, learned from Voltaire much that strengthened and perfected her 
art, but her approach was that of the technician. She relied on care- 
fully studied effects, on tempered and intelligent declamation, on 
elevation and sublimity rather than passion and violence. At the end 
of their lives the two actresses, both long retired from the stage, met 
at a rehearsal where a promising young actor named Talma was try- 
ing his fortune. Dumesnil was delighted with him: ‘Bravo, young 
man,’ she exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘Remember, one must neither 
play nor even represent. You are not to play Achilles, but to create 
him; you must not represent Montagu [Romeo], you must de him.’ 
But Mlle. Clairon disagreed. ‘My dear, you labor under a great de- 
lusion,’ she protested. ‘In theatrical art all is convention, all 1s fic- 
tion.’ The two argued on, each citing her own contradictory experience 
until the bystanders intervened. But before they could be parted, 
each summed up her attitude toward the art of the theatre. ‘Fiction’, 
declared La Clairon. ‘Reality’, insisted Dumesnil. 

The argument has continued through the generations, finding new 
phrases to express what Diderot called the paradox of the comedian — 
the fact that the actor while moving others must remain himself un- 
moved. The young man whose trial flight precipitated this argument 
was to contribute in no small measure to its further development. One 
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of the first essays on the art of acting by an actor is Talma’s Reflections 
on Lekain and on the Actor's Art. ‘Sensibility and intelligence’ were, 
Talma insists, the two indispensable qualifications for acting: sensi- 
bility, the power to apprehend emotionally the entire content of char- 
acter and action; and intelligence, the power to reduce that emotional 
experience to a technical formula which can be repeated at will. 

With Talma a new epoch in French acting was inaugurated. He 
was a revolutionary in politics as well as on the stage. A great admirer 
of Lekain whose pioneering efforts his essay commemorates, he took 
up that actor’s incompleted task and carried his reforms forward in 
spite of bitter opposition from many of his colleagues and from large 
sections of the public. Talma was a friend of the painter, David, shar- 
ing both his republican ardor and his intellectual curiosity. He fol- 
lowed and took part in the excitements and the terrors of the Revo- 
lution, and at the same time pursued his investigations of the past 
for authentic data on costumes, make-up and character. His insistence 
on correct historical detail in the costumes he wore, many of them 
actually designed for him by David, subjected him to much criticism, 
but like Lekain before him, he attracted the young people of the day 
by the ardor of his delivery, the simplicity and sincerity of his read- 
ings. He became in time the leading actor of the French theatre. Na- 
poleon gave him his august friendship as well as his patronage and to 
complete his experience of audiences which ranged from the courtiers 
of Louis XVI to the sans-culottes led by Danton, he played before the 
famous Parterre of Kings at Erfurt in 1808. 

With Talma the classic period of French acting closes, but the 
classic tradition remained to hold the Comédie together through the 
perils, internal and external, of the nineteenth century. The art of 
acting has ever been a subject of intense interest and excitement to the 
French people, and in consequence, the stars who have risen and 
waned on the boards of the Comédie or in the independent theatres 
that grew up after its monopoly was abrogated have been disciplined 
and sustained, punished and rewarded by an intelligent interest which 
in America has been given more consistently to music than to the 
theatre. The Comédie, like an island in a sea of change, has continued 
to play the classics — nobly when a Mars, a Rachel or a Bernhardt 
shook the dusty rafters of the Théatre Francais with Phédre’s lament 
or Athalie’s tirades; brilliantly when a Coquelin recaptured Mas- 
carille in the net of his keen intelligence, his inimitable verve; dully 
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when routine, convention, mediocrity held sway and the theatre was 
deserted by theatre lovers who found the golden treasure elsewhere. 
But through it all, in and out of the Comédie, on the Boulevards as in 
the doites the standard of French acting, its vitality, precision, bril- 
liance and polish, its well articulated ensemble, its gusto and intensity, 
dominated the European scene. 

Its philosophy is perhaps best expressed by Coquelin in his Art and 
the Actor: ‘\ hold Diderot’s paradox to be literally true,’ he says, ‘and 
I am convinced one can only be a great actor on condition of complete 
self-mastery and ability to express feelings which are not experienced, 
which from the very nature of things never can be experienced. And 
this is the reason that our méfier is an art. . . . Genius is displayed 
far better by an entire and enduring self-mastery than by intermittent 
flashes — sublime, if you will, but incoherent and incomprehensible. 
However,’ he adds, ‘nothing is more likely to produce inspiration than 
good hard preparatory work, the fertilizing of the brain by meditation 
and constant rehearsing of the role.’ Moreover, Coquelin points out, 
style in acting reflects the prevailing mood of the day. ‘The gentle 
manners of the present’, he said in 1880, ‘render exaggeration super- 
fluous, but if the nation, being overwrought, became passionate, vio- 
lent, unreasonable, I think it probable that a similar revolution would 
follow in the theatrical world, and we should be obliged to raise the 
pitch to keep ourselves in tune.’ 

Since Coquelin’s day the pitch has indeed been changed repeatedly 
— lowered in the naturalistic acting that went with Antoine’s meticu- 
lous realism, heightened in Copeau’s vigorous challenge to a world on 
the brink of war, changed again with post-war disillusionment and 
uncertainty. With Stanislavski’s solution of the actor’s paradox, with 
his development of a technique of acting by which the memory of an 
emotion can be recaptured and relived on the stage with the precision 
and accuracy which Coquelin extols, the art of acting everywhere has 
been profoundly affected. In France under the far-seeing guidance of 
Edouard Bourdet, a group of animateurs de théétre, pioneers in the 
avant-garde — Copeau, Jouvet, Dullin, Baty — have been called into 
the very fortress of tradition, the Théatre Francais itself, and anew and 
exciting era in the French theatre has been inaugurated. La sensibilité 
et l’ intelligence which are, after all, the immemorial ingredients of true 
‘grandeur’ are once more in the ascendant on the French stage. 
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A Century of French Theatre 


Through the Temperament of Nine Critics 


HE familiar theory that every John Jones is three John Joneses — 
‘eo he thinks he is, what the world thinks him, what he really is 
—can be paraphrased without too much effort to suit almost any 
purpose. We can say, for example, that any theatre is really three 
theatres: what its own leaders — the actors who play in it and the 
playwrights who write for it — believe it to be; what its critics — 
professional and audience — think it is; and what posterity thinks of 
it looking back upon it across the perspective of time. The nine- 
teenth-century French theatre, which is close enough to serve as a 
background for the modern French theatre and even for our own, may 
well serve to test out such an experiment. It was the century of such 
playwrights of varied talent as de Musset, Hugo, Dumas fils, Scribe, 
Augier, Becque; of such actors as Talma, Rachel, Lemaitre, Mounet- 
Sully, Réjane, Lucien Guitry, Bernhardt. It saw the rise and the 
eclipse of the Romantic movement, the rise of the Théatre Libre and 
its merging into a theatre freer still. And just before it passed into the 
twentieth century it found Coquelin the elder winning the world with 
his performance of Cyrano, which Augustin Filon said ‘is France, 
France at her best, France at the culmination of her genius’. 

From among the long list of actors and playwrights of the period 
whose work was much admired in their own time, it is easily possible 
to choose a smaller group for whom we still have regard, and to meas- 
ure our values against those of their contemporaries through the writ- 
ings of their favorite journalists. The choice of the latter is greatly 
simplified by a chapter (‘Histoire du Feuilleton Dramatique’) in a 
book called 4u Hasard des Soirées, by Pierre Brisson, who has been 
for many years the critic of Le Temps, who is the son of a well-known 
critic and the grandson of Francisque Sarcey. He should be a sound 
authority on such matters, and it is from his book that we take the 
descriptive quotations concerning the critics of the nineteenth century 
which precede the following extracts from the critics themselves. 
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Geoffroy (1743-1814) 
ig 1s impossible to think of the high- 
lights of French literature without 
recalling the great essayists who have 
enriched and perfected the critical 
form. But their work was in large part 
a criticism of life, politics, morals. 
When it touched the arts it was 
devoted to literature and painting; 
when it approached the theatre it was 
not through performance in action 
but through the classic drama. 

The first compte rendu théétral 
appearing regularly in a French 
journal was dated 1800, ushered in by 
a note in the Fournal des Débats which 
read: “We will report hereafter on all 
premieres in the different theatres of 
Paris and on the debuts of actors.’ 
The reviews, at first unsigned, soon 
came to be known as by the Abbé 
Geoffroy. 

“No judge was more disliked, dis- 
trusted, than Geoffroy. His dispraise 
and his eulogies were alike disputed. 
He himself was denounced publicly as 
a glutton and drunkard. Yet he knew 
how to excite discussion, how to 
arouse public opinion. He was a 
journalist, the first to write of the 
theatre by the piece. It is by this title 
that his name persists, although his 
work is forgotten.” He was, as one 
writer said, the first man to make the 
French public pay regular attention 
to the play. 


on TALMA IN Andromaque 
i SEEMS to me that Talma has mis- 
interpreted the character of Oreste: 
this son of Agamemnon ought to be 
sombre, melancholy, pervaded with a 
passion which is the stronger because 
he is forced to conceal its violence; but 
his manner should be firm, noble and 
roud; his voice should express a pro- 
hand and repressed feeling. I do not 
know why it has pleased Talma to 
make him drone along in a piteous, 
doleful tone, to present him as a 
languishing and bashful lover uttering 
jeremiads. His gestures are matched 
to the tone: again and again you see 
him stretching out his arms as if to be 
crucified; all of this, combined with 
the unbearable slowness and over- 
whelming monotony of the declama- 
tion, fails to contribute to the life and 
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interest of the role. However, this 
actor seems to have expressed the 
frenzy of Oreste to the satisfaction of 
the audience. — 7 floréal, an 8 


on LEKAIN IN Andromaque 
= had a different manner: 
filled with the nobility of his art, 
he was persuaded that he should 
maintain in Oreste a sort of dignity 
even in his moments of derangement. 
In his opinion, a tragic hero whose 
spirit is troubled with an excess of 
passion and misfortune should have 
different accents, different pantomime, 
from a madman out of an asylum. He 
did not believe that the frenzy of 
Oreste should resemble an attack of 
epilepsy. Lekain, then, strove to in- 
vest with some nobility this delirium 
of a prince whom a horrible fate had 
sacrificed to the Furies. Talma’s ap- 
proach is more natural and truthful, 
but has less nobility and, even, less 
interest. He paints to perfection an 
unfortunate man who has lost his rea- 
son; he astonishes, he terrifies; Lekain 
was more moving and more pathetic. 
The success of Talma’s interpretation 
is a reason for his not changing it; but 
for connoisseurs, it is not a reason to 
approve it. Lekain’s interpretation 
was not only more difficult to grasp, 
but was more in accordance with the 
rules of art and the spirit of tragedy, 
which does not propose to imitate 
physical infirmities, but sentiments 
and passions. — ¢ messidor, an 12 


on TALMA AS HAMLET 

HAT do we go to see in Hamlet? 

Well-drawn characters? No; the 
play has no other character than that 
of a mad visionary. Situations well 
motivated and truly pathetic? No; 
the only situation of the play, that of 
Hamlet with his mother, is improb- 
able and horrible. It is Talma’s acting 
that captivates the curious crowds; it 
is his distorted face, his haggard eyes, 
his voice, his sombre and lugubrious 
accent, his taut muscles, his trem- 
bling, his convulsions. . . . 


on MARIVAUX 
HIs play [Les Feux de / Amour et 
du Hasard| which makes the 
rounds of the little theatres, appears 
very rarely on the French stage. 
Marivaux composed it for the Co- 


médie Italienne: it is, in my opinion 
his masterpiece. Marivaux disdained 
the study of manners and chara 
he lost himself in the labyrinth o 
women’s hearts, ferreting out ang 
probing into those inmost receggs 
that they do not themselves unde. 
stand. His comedies offer neithe 
situations nor portraits, but imaging 
tive miniatures that resemble e 
thing and nothing. He wanted & 
paint only women; his men are neve 
more than accessories who find them. 
selves there in case of need; andj 
women he paints only one thing, the 
way in which they let themselves fk 
surprised into love, and the efforts 
they make to disguise to others andty 
themselves a budding passion. Thigis 
an analysis of all Marivaux’s plays 
But if this monotony of subject isa 
great fault, the inexhaustible inven. 
tiveness with which he can vary this 
uniform foundation, and the interes 
he can bestow on it, is a very great 
merit. . . . The comedy of Les Feng 
del’ Amour et du Hasard is not simply, 
like most of Marivaux’s plays, a de 
ception of love; it presents a serious 
moral problem; it touches upon a dee 
cate point which concerns happiney 
in life — the difficulty of getting ® 
know the person one is going ® 
marry. . . . The Orientals marry with 
out having seen each other. The onf 
advantage we have over them is thit 
we see the face; the heart is veiled, 
This type of comedy, although 
mantic and distinctly inferior to th 
painting of the vicious and the ridi¢k 
lous, is, however, preferable to bour 
geois tragedy, to those absurd drama 
full of extravagant adventures, 
we find only dismal chimeras and 
some declamations. There is at 
a sort of truth in these movement§ 
the heart; they result in situati 
which can be related to the 
Wit, delicacy and sentiment are 
nant in them. If one takes the t 
to remove the bad taste, affectatit 
and neologisms from them, this sorté 
comedy has its value, and can holdifé 
place on the stage with the good plajt 
of character and intrigue. It maj 
even be the type best suited to tit 
present state of society, as well as® 
the talent of our authors and actos 
— 9 fructidor, anW 
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SARAH BERNHARDT (1845-1923) as Mistress Clarkson in L’Etrangere. 
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II 
fules Fanin (1804-1874) 


‘y Fis criticism delighted bourgeois 

homes for thirty-five years. 
Fach article aroused a curiosity like 
that of a.great premiere. He had a 
cavalier style and a Parisian wit 2 /a 
fable. Thanks to Janin, dramatic 
criticism achieved its own precise 
yalues and the freedom of an auton- 
omous genre. ... Yet his critical 
writing was poor indeed. His influence 
on the standards of a period was 
almost nil. His virtuosity consisted in 
avoiding the subject of an article, and 
speaking of the moon or the Grand 
Turk apropos of the last vaudeville. 
He invented reputations at random; 
that was the way, by his own admis- 
sion, that he made the reputation of 


Debureau.’ 


on La Dame aux Camélias 
HE success of La Dame aux 
Camélias must be placed in the 
history of the theatre beside Fanchon 
la Vielleuse, and this time we have 
these idle men and women of pleasure, 
shown en dloc, these men who have 
grown old at the feet of these women, 
these young people who have lost 
youth, fortune and honor in this vile 
métier. Enter into this drama, or this 
romance, if you dare. . . . You will 
find nothing which resembles in the 
least the habits of every day. They 
speak a dialect of the school and the 
barracks, an argot of the canteen and 
the boudoir, a language so Parisian 
and so depraved that the learned 
Cardinal Mezzofante, who knows 
every language and every dialect that 
escaped from the Tower of Babel, 
could not understand a single word. 
‘Here is love.’ This is the title of a 
book, and it may serve as a text for 
the house of this lady where the serv- 
ant awaits her hour in order to be the 
lady in her turn, where one sees 
neither men nor women, but only 
drunkards and libertines. . . . But 
what would you have? This is Realism. 
Formerly we were contented with 
Truth. Never has such a feast been 
offered to the French public since that 
day of grace in the year 1782 when 
Palissot presented Les Courtisanes ou 
lEcueil des Maris....One saw 
them, as we see them now, those 
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daughters of Satan, running from their 
little houses to their hiding places in 
the Théatre Frangais, to judge for 
themselves the truth of the plays 
about them. At these feasts of a 
shameless Venus, one sees each night 
the most celebrated prostitutes of the 
town; they are content, they are 
happy: comedy has finally recognized 
their importance and their majesty. 
One is tempted to say that a compla- 
cent hand has written across the 
Théatre Frangais the inscription Ter- 
tullian used for the Temple of Venus 
— ‘The citadel of all the vices’. 


on DEBURZAU 
b des say there are no great artists 
now? Invent a great artist! I re- 
joice I have invented at least one. 
With the great actor of my invention 
I lived for six weeks, and I have had 
the pleasure of seeing my paradox 
accepted without dispute... . My 
find was called Debureau. His theatre 
was a hole without a doorway, where 
everything was repulsive: the air foul, 
the violins squeaky, the audience in 
shirt-sleeves —a world apart, who 
were amused to see their hero giving 
and receiving kicks in appropriate 
places. It was a horrible place, to tell 
the truth, and I leave to your imagi- 
nation how the great public of the 
Fournal des Débats felt . . . when, 
opening their serious paper, they saw 
the biography of Debureau in print, 
an honor which had heretofore not 
been accorded to any living artist: — 
The greatest actor of our time, 
Jean-Gaspard Debureau . . . was 
scarcely seven years old when his 
father got word of an unexpected 
inheritance. . . . The family was 
poor, the route was long, hopes were 
high. The father, to get to his in- 
heritance sooner, taught his children 
to be jugglers. . . . Debureau alone 
without a name or even a nickname, 
was the most obscure, the most un- 
known and most unfortunate artist of 
the French Empire. . . . One eve- 
ning while he was drinking and think- 
ing, his vocation was revealed to him. 
. .. There was much talk around 
him of the men and the affairs of the 
theatre, and the name of Talma and 
that of Potier escaped from time to 
time from a cloud of tobacco smoke to 


the accompaniment of the ing of 
corks. Well, that day aan, tn 
talking of Talma with such wild en- 
thusiasm that Debureau understood 
at last what glory meant. For the 
first time, he felt that it must have an 
effect of extraordinary power. .. . 
The name of Talma awakened the 
sleeping genius in that timid soul; 
Debureau went out of the estaminet 
swearing that he, too, would be the 
first in rank in his calling. Thank 
God, he has kept his word! He is De- 
bureau, just as Talma is Talma. 

He has truly created a new type of 
Pagliacci when we thought all the 
varieties were exhausted. He has 
replaced petulance by sang-froid, en- 
thusiasm by good sense. He is a Stoic 
who delivers himself mechanically to 
all the impressions of the moment; 
actor without passion, without words, 
and almost without a face, he says all, 
expresses all, makes fun of all; he 
might play all the comedies of 
Moliére without saying a word; he is 
on the level of all the follies of the 
period, he gives to them an inimitable 
life; generous in the employment of all 
the emotions that a whitened face can 
contain, he goes, he comes, he looks, 
he opens his mouth, he closes his 
eyes, he makes us laugh, he moves us. 

He is a man who has thought much, 
studied, hoped, suffered much; he is 
the actor of the people, the friend of 
the people, a babbler, glutton, idler, 
cad — impassive, revolutionary, just 
as the people are. . . . 

I had hardly given to the world the 
revelation of the glorious name of this 
new actor, when the crowds began to 
besiege his hovel. . . . And it was 
not only those who are attracted by 
all curiosities, but the more delicate 
spirits, the fine gentlemen and ladies 
from the Faubourg St.-Germain. . . . 
Never has there been such a complete 
fusion of the highest and the lowest. 
The Pierrot of the Théatre des Fu- 
nambules achieved what Napoleon, 
with all his glory and his fifteen years 
of absolute power could scarcely have 
imagined. . . . All these ladies and 
gentlemen, who sulked at the new 
king, were enthusiastic over M. 
Debureau; they did not go to the 
Tuileries, they went in crowds to the 
Théatre des Funambules. 
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Théophile Gautier (1811-1872) 


‘Pee LE GAUTIER, writing chiefly 
for the Moniteur over a part of 
the period during which Janin was 
writing for the Débats, brought to 
newspaper criticism something of the 
literary man’s talent which had long 
distinguished French critics and essay- 
ists. “He showed that criticism and 
poetry could dwell together happily, 
that they should dwell together hap- 
pily. He showed by his example that 
some critics were better poets than 
poets themselves....He had a 
taste for wonder as well as for reality. 
He hated his reporting; from Monday 
to Monday he suffered for thirty-six 
years with an indestructible firmness 
of purpose, seeking in play after play 
some reflection of his vision, but meet- 
ing it seldom. Yet his disillusioned 
criticism is far from bitter. It is 
touching, full of wonder and some- 
what unsatisfying. Essentially he 
fought always on the right side and 
was a great artist in his profession.’ 


on scRIBE’s Calomnie 
Tl 1s highly embarrassing for us to 
give an account of this play: the 
audience certainly listened to it from 
beginning to end with interest and the 
applause was frequent and genuine. 
The author must be a man of intelli- 
gence — for almost everyone has been 
saying so for fifteen years; he should 
be accustomed to the theatre, for he 
has already written more plays than 
Lope de Vega. The actors of the Rue 
Richelieu, bad as they are, at least act 
better than others. And yet, in spite 
of all extenuating circumstances, we 
are forced to admit that we were 
prodigiously bored by La Calomnie 
and could not find in it the least litt'e 
word to laugh at. Everyone about us 
was exclaiming: ‘How charming! 
How true that is! Such a clever twist! 
An ingenious situation! But that is an 
exact portrait of Mme. So-and-So!’ 
We felt most unhappy not to enjoy all 
these good things, for there is nothing 
sadder than to be present at a pleasure 
which one does not share. Perhaps it 
was because we did not know Mme. 
So-and-So, and consequently could 
not judge of the truth of the portrait. 
Yet in a dramatic work we look 
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first of all for style, for without style 
nothing exists in literature. Style is 
design, it is the value of each line in 
itself, it is the first condition, the sine 
gua non, and M. Scribe’s style does 
not go beyond the most lax conversa- 
tion. Since M. Scribe belongs to the 
Académie Frangaise we have the right 
to treat him as a philologist and not as 
a vaudevillist. We would ask, then, 
for characters, for a development of 
emotions, and beyond that, for imag- 
ination or humor in the author. For 
the poet should never be absent from 
his work, and the thought should 
make its way through the events. 
That is what we should like in the 
theatre, if not in a state of realization 
— for we know better than anyone 
that masterpieces are not written 
every day — at least in intent. The 
Comédie Frangaise is not a theatre 
founded to make money; it is a theatre 
for study, a sort of chair of dramatic 
poetry. . . . It should not take plays 
in prose, or at least very rarely, in the 
case of a great masterpiece. 

M. Scribe is not in his rightful 
place at the Théatre Frangais. Let 
him occupy the Gymnase, the Vari- 
étés, the Vaudeville, the Palais Royal 
and the Opéra Comique; nothing 
could be more suitable. He is in- 
contestably the leading vaudevillist of 
the age. But let him leave the Opéra 
and the Théatre Frangais to the lyric 
and the dramatic poets: the Opéra, 
because he is completely ignorant 
of the mechanics of verse and the 
laws of prosody; the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais, because he is entirely lacking in 
style, the indispensable condition for 
a literary theatre. 

— February 17, 1840 


Om RACHEL IN Fudith 
2 pene seemed to be forgotten 
... when there suddenly ap- 
peared from no one knows where a 
young girl, a pale and delicate child 
with a coal black eye and a mask of 
marble, who threw a bit of Greek 
drapery over her shoulder and, at 
first to great astonishment and then 
to great applause, began to deliver 
those beautiful roles, abandoned or 
betrayed, which had to be sought for 
in our memories or our libraries. 
Thanks to her, we have seen again 


Hermione, Camille, Emilie, Pauly 
— all the beautiful, chaste and noble 
heroines whom our fathers admired y 
much and whom we had been gy 
prised to find so boring. Surely, ifen, 
a success has been great, legitimay 
and undisputed, it is that of Mh 
Rachel. And yet, strange as it 
seem, during four years in Paris 
this age when everyone is a poet, 
the face of such brilliant triumphs,» 
one has had the idea of writing a 
for the young actress. Let no one gh 
ject here that it is difficult to breg 
into the theatre. Neither Victor 
nor Alexandre Dumas, those kingsq 
drama for whom to wish is to do, ng 
the other princes of the theatre, hy 
lieved this for an instant. 

Make no mistake; the interest » 
tached to Mlle. Rachel does not & 
tend to the play she performs i 
In Phédre, for example, as long as ge 
is on the stage, all the theatre isa 
tentive; handkerchiefs remain inpod. 
ets, coughs are stifled, one could hears 
gnat. As soon as she is finished an 
has gone into the wings, conversatig 
begins again, backs are turned to tk 
stage, people laugh out loud, read th 
papers, almost as in the theatres 
Italy when the prima donna has sug 
her grand aria. Nevertheless, th 
verses being recited are the versesd 
Racine and are no less beautiful tha 
those that have just been applauded 
It is true that since the tragic traé 
tions have been lost, the seconday 
roles are filled in a manner that isé 
most always mediocre and often ride 
ulous. And there are other groundsi 
inattention. Performances in the tim 
of Louis XIV began at four o’clockami 
finished at eight, after which suphe 
was served. It is precisely at that 
that the curtain is raised today;® 
arrive at the theatre fatigued by & 
thousand various cares of the d# 
drowsy with the torpor of digestiat 
in an inconvenient hall where the be 
seats are uncomfortable, construct# 
without the least concession to i 
laws of acoustics. It requires an@ 
cessive attention to follow in thé 


delicate nuances these analyses @f 


the human heart, these developmett 
of passion which form the interesté 
tragedy conceived from the clas 
point of view. 


— May 2, my 
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IV 
Barbey d’ Aurevilly (1808-1889) 

HE NAME of Barbey d’Aurevilly 
Tis less known to us than most of 
theother critics whom Brisson chooses 
as his representatives, although his 
idgments are more nearly our own 
than those of most of his contempo- 
raries. He came to his task about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
writing chiefly for Revei/ and Le Pays. 
Consenting, somewhat patronizingly, 
‘to fraternize with the people of the 
theatre, he had a special talent for 
abuse, and he raised condemnation to 
the height of an art. He saw little to 
approve in the theatre or the litera- 
ture of his own day, admired Byron, 
Stendhal and Balzac, divined the tal- 
ent of Baudelaire, disliked heartily 
most of the second-rate favorites of 
his time. Neither Casimir Delavigne, 
Henri de Bornier, nor even Dumas fils 
fooled him. He pursued the platitude 
as a personal enemy. False standards 
and vulgarity were odious to him; a 
Paladin by taste, a journalist by neces- 
sity, he revenged himself on his 
destiny by the cruelty of his judg- 
ments. But never was so intractable a 
spirit so generous at bottom. It is to 
him that by right belongs the title of 
Prince of Criticism.’ 

If contemporary critics are — as 
they are generally supposed to be — 
blind to the great geniuses of their day, 
they are, if d’Aurevilly is right (and 
posterity is right), often too generous 
to the average talent. 


on sanDOU’s Divorcons 
oe play, so eagerly awaited, was 
almost a theatrical coup d’ état. M. 
Sardou (of the Académie Francaise) 
at the Palais Royal! . . . M. Sardou, 
the public favorite, who seems to 
lead the whole Comédie Francaise at 
his heels . . . should have installed 
the Comédie, in installing himself, at 
the Palais Royal. That w.s everyone’s 
idea. The actors, that evening — poor 
devils — trembling before the aca- 
demic majesty of M. Sardou, gave the 
elect of making a debut at the 
Théatre Francais. . . . But the Thé- 
atre Francais has not changed its 
location. It has not budged. M. 
Sardou did not have the power to 
carry it with him like atent. . . . He 
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entered the Palais Royal like anyone 
else, without shaking its foundations. 
He did not enlarge it to contain his 
person. On the contrary, he contracted 
himself, like the genii in the Arabian 
Nights, the better to enter this bottle. 
. . - His play is just a Palais Royal 
play, and his success is just the sort 
of success that can be had at the 
Palais Royal. 

The subject of the play deserved 
better than that. Indeed, divorce is 
worth the trouble of writing a great 
comedy, and since the theatre eter- 
nally claims to correct manners 
through laughter, what better occa- 
sion for laughing at customs could be 
given us than the idiotic idea of 
introducing divorce into our estab- 
lished customs? M. Sardou, whose 
simian suppleness is well known, and 
who knows how to clamber up any 
passing event or idea in the interest of 
his plays, would naturally be tempted 
by the subject of divorce which is 
now running riot in the public imagi- 
nation. Unfortunately, this subject 
needs the mind of Moliére, a fecun- 
dity and a depth in the comic never 
attained by M. Sardou’s scrawlings, 
for he can grasp only the outer skin 
of men and things. To mount and 
hang on to that spirited steed, the 
subject of divorce, requires legs that 
are longer and stronger than his. . . . 

Indeed, it is not necessary to loiter 
over this play to show that it is no 
more than a three-act playlet of the 
Palais Royal, where there are stronger 
plays on weaker themes. It is enough 
to say that of all the contraptions 
that could be made from the absurdity 
of divorce, in a society that has ex- 
isted for centuries on the idea of the 
family — and that is not yet dis- 
organized, although there is now 
this scheme for disorganizing it 
completely — of all the possibilities 
M. Sardou has selected the most vulgar, 
the easiest, the first to hand. His en- 
tire play rests on the spirit of contra- 
diction that leads man to prefer what 
is forbidden him to what is given him. 

— December 13, 1880 


on MLLE, KAROLY 

apa: who left the Odéon to go 
to the Francais, where they 

should have welcomed her and given 


her a permanent place, has returned 
to the Odéon; there she is, there she 
will have to stay. During this un- 
happy tossing back and forth from 
one theatre to another, Mile. Agar 
. . . has entered the Francais, carried 
in comfortably in the sedan-chair of 
Protection. . . . 

Mlle. Karoly offers perhaps the 
last great expression of treaty in 
our day....I have seen her as 
Camille in Les Horaces and as Monime 
in Mithridate, fortunately two very 
different parts, the two extremities 
of the dramatic keyboard. I was 
greatly impressed by this vigorous 
actress, as true in her way as Rachel 
was in hers... . 

The firey Karoly, with her old- 
fashioned magniloquence, attains no- 
bility in gesture, in posture, in the 
carriage of her head on that beautiful 
neck as immobile as a basket-bearer’s, 
and even greater nobility in the more 
concentrated role of Emilie. There 
she was indeed perfectly noble. One 
can no longer say of her: ‘She has 
talent, yes, but only in spots; she 
has momentary inspiration, outbreaks 
of talent, but this girl is as unequal 
as a tragedy of Corneille.’ One can no 
longer say that! For she has talent 
always, since she always has nobility, 
all the time that she is on the stage, 
like the statue of Minerva on her 
pedestal... . 

I enjoyed profoundly this week the 
playing of this young girl who has 
made such visible progress. . . . Her 
faults I would put down as those of 
an artist on the way to perfecting 
herself. The voice, for example, has 
more emphasis than the body; and 
scorn, an emotion necessary to tra- 
gediennes — the scorn and irony that 
Rachel flung out so beautifully from 
her arched lips — is lacking in Karoly. 
She has not been able to put it onto 
that goddess’ face of hers, and she is 
seized with the fury of vengeance, in 
the part of Camille, without once 
traversing the bitterness of scorn. 
.. « Yet I do not despair of seeing 
scorn in her expression some day, for 
nobility has indeed come to this 
woman who was all made of animal 
power, and to a panther she has 
given a soul. 

— September 9, 1869 
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V 
Paul de Saint-Victor (1825-1887) 


| gee in France, Pierre Brisson 
says, Paul de Saint-Victor is so 
nearly forgotten that his name barely 
figures in histories of literature, and 
yet no critic had an equal apprecia- 
tion among his contemporaries or 
aroused such violent admiration. 
Lamartine, Flaubert, George Sand, 
Delacroix and the Goncourts con- 
sidered him one of the most powerful 
spirits of his age, and Victor Hugo 
once wrote to him (after an enthu- 
siastic review of Les Misérables), ‘one 
feels in your reviews a deep attach- 
ment to justice and to truth. In the 
presence of Aeschylus you are Greek, 
of Dante, Italian, and always you are 
human. It is as a deep thinker and a 
great writer that I admire you. Not a 
line that you write escapes me, as you 
know.’ 

It is interesting to follow this 
heightened appreciation with Bris- 
son’s judgment of Saint-Victor, whose 
‘style’, hesays, ‘suffocates his thought. 
He is less careful to judge than to 
paint. The sequence of his articles is a 
long exercise in literary polychrome. 
Under the opulence of his words you 
seek in vain for a new or a personal 
idea. . . . In writing about the art 
of the drama he sought to forget the 
theatre and succeeded with incom- 
parable mastery. He enlarged the 
scope of his profession nobly, but 
betrayed it.’ 


on FREDERIC LEMAITRE 
_ modern theatre has just lost 
the man who was its greatest com- 
edian, Frédéric Lemaitre. The word 
genius often overpasses its measure 
when applied to interpretations on 
the stage, but it is not exaggerating 
to say that Frédéric Lemaitre was an 
actor of genius. He combined .. . 
observation and inspiration, instinct 
and study, spontaneity and reflection, 
the gift of tears and of laughter. . . . 
He enlarged the range of every role he 
played. When he had the work of a 
real poet to create, he drew from it its 
entire soul and expressed it. When he 
had a mediocre or a vulgar role, he 
put something into it that was not 
there before. His voice gave it style, 
his gesture, fantasy or grandeur. Out 
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of a melodramatic bandit he made 
Robert Macaire, one of the types of 
the century, charlatanism incarnate, 
the philosophy of cynicism. Played by 
him, the central figure of a cause céle- 
bre, La Dame de Saint Tropez, became 
touching like Arnolphe and tragic 
like Othello. 

The earliest memory that I have of 
Frédéric Lemaitre was of having seen 
him in. . . Ruy Bilas, and it is the 
most profound and the most striking 
impression that I have ever experi- 
enced in the theatre. It was the art of 
acting raised to a lyric quality, to a 
poetry, passion and pathos beyond 
which it can never go. In the assur- 
ance of his love for the queen of Don 
César de Bazan, there was a sombre 
ardor, a tortured ecstasy, a mingling 
of enchantment and despair into one 
inexpressible emotion. . . . 

Frédéric Lemaitre wished very 
much that in Ruy Blas he might also 
play Don César de Bazan, for this 
fiashing role realized the ideal of the 
fantastic and the picaresque which 
was so alive in him. . . . The Cid, 
reseen by Callot, one might have 
called his performance. 

The glow of an actor dies com- 
pletely a few years after his death. 
What is there left of his fame? —a 
few posters in shreds, an old man’s 
memory book, a vague echo of van- 
ished plaudits. But the name of Fré- 
déric Lemaitre is intertwined with the 
great period which has renewed the 
literature of France, and one may well 
hope that it will rest there. Perhaps 
the theatre will not again produce 
actors of this stature. The new school 
of drama does not seem able to sustain 
them. Lemaitre carried the form and 
the voice of an art that is gone. The 
grand figures of poetic drama die and 
disappear with him. They lie on his 
tomb as, on a field of battle, fallen 
heroes lie around their fallen chief. 

— Fanuary 31, 1876 


OM ALFRED DE MUSSET 
HIs is neither the time nor the 
place for a funeral oration over 

Alfred de Musset, but one must salute 

the passage of the hearse which car- 

ries so great a part of the glory of the 
nineteenth century. What he was, 

France knows: a great and a charming 


poet, a spirit exquisite and sublime 
. . . What a seductive flexibility of 
impressions, melancholy ardor, lyric 
irony, pathos in pleasure, bitternes 
in satiety! His Muse was not an 

nor a goddess, nor a sibyl; it wag, 
high-strung, impassioned woman, gay 
to the point of folly, sad to the poing 
of death, inexhaustible in change, as 
brilliant in tears as in smiles. It was 
right for him to die young; he was of 
the race of Shelley and Byron, Leo. 
pardi and Novalis, those who 
rience the things they sing of, who 
live in unity with their poetry, and 
whose hearts beat in rhythm with 
their verse. They are brilliant because 
they are aflame. Their tears spring 
from the same sources that life springs 
from... . 

At first his poetry is all joy, spirit, 
light, freshness of impression, an 
aurora of ideas: women on balconies, 
love in masks, guitars sounding on the 
evening air. Then comes disillusion. 
ment, lassitude, sorrow. His forehead 
darkens, his smile fades, and there 
follow the beautiful melancholy shad. 
ows of the Nuit d’Octobre and the 
Nuit de Décemére. He cries, he prays, 
he remembers, he regrets. Has he not 
fixed this memory for all time in the 
admirable elegy which ended his 
poetic life, in the manner of a tomb 
shining in the twilight? 


Que sont-ils devenus les chagrins de 
ma vie? 
Tout ce qui m’a fait vieux est bien 
loin maintenam, 
Et rien qu’en regardant cette vallée 
amit, 
Fe redeviens enfant. 


O puissance du temps! 6 légéres 
années! 
Vous emportez nos pleurs, nos cris 
et nos regrets; 
Mais la pitié vous prend, et sur nos 
Jreurs fantes 
Vous ne marchez jamais! 


His theatre is a delicate and a Cc 
pricious repertory, the drawing room 
of Marivaux opening on the enchanted 
forest of Shakespeare. 

‘He has lived, he has written, he 
has loved, he is dead,’ as reads the 
epitaph of his friend, Beyle. 

— May 10, 185 
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VI 
Francisque Sarcey (1825-1899) 

RANCISQUE SARCEY loved writing 
Fiatout the theatre almost as much 
4s some of his predecessors disliked it, 
and his affection for his work as 
critic, for the audience to whom he 
wrote and for the theatre of which he 
wrote, won him an enormous follow- 
ing which he kept during almost forty 
years of labor in the field. ‘He never 
separated a drama from its presenta- 
tion. The actors, the public, the 
guthor, were all in Sarcey’s eyes a 

of one and the same thing — dra- 
matic art. A drama was made to be 
played, that is to say, to stir, to touch 
or to please a certain number of 
individuals united to watch it in a 
theatre... . The pleasure of the pub- 
lic became the dominant purpose of 
playwriting, and whatever trans- 
gressed against that pleasure was to 
be condemned. How otherwise, he 
asked, could you explain the immor- 
tality of those theatre works which 
aroused the interest of every new 
generation? . . . He submitted to the 
test of public experience every piece 
which passed before his eyes; whether 
he talked of Racine, of Victor Hugo, 
Augier, Pailleron, Dumas fils or 
Gandillot, he came back always to the 
same principle of judgment. When he 
said of a piece, “‘it is full of talent but 
itis not of the theatre,” his condemna- 
tion was complete.’ 

Sarcey is famous not only for his 
campaign against Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck, but against the most important 
man of his own generation in the 
French theatre, Henri Becque, al- 
though after long years of antagonism 
he finally succumbed to the values of 
Les Corbeaux. Generally speaking, his 
criticisms remain the most flavorous 
and lively written during the century. 


on Les Corbeaux 

ENRI BECQUE’S Les Corbeaux was 

famous before the curtain rose 
on its first performance. Legends 
were already current about the re- 
lusals the play had received from all 
possible directors, the discussions it 
had aroused between the author and 
the actors during rehearsals, . . 
about Becque’s obstinacy in not con- 
ceding even the change of a comma, 
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about the boldness of the action and 
the brutality of the dialogue. 

I had refused to go to the rehearsal, 
desiring to receive quite freshly the 
impressions of the first performance, 
to know what the great public felt, 
and to feel it with them. I did not, 
therefore, know anything of the play. 

The first act is charming. 

The curtain rises on the home of a 
worthy family . . . who live happily 
and united. The marriage contract of 
the youngest daughter is about to 
be signed. . . . But at the moment 
when the notary arrives, . . . a fright- 
ened servant enters; M. Vigneron, the 
master of the house, has been sud- 
denly stricken with an attack of 
apoplexy. He is dead. The curtain 
falls; the first act is only a prologue. 
An excellent prologue. In a few lines, 
exact and picturesque, we have 
learned to know all of the characters 
that the drama will place in action. 
We are interested in every member of 
this family, so suddenly deprived of 
its head. We have had the sensation 
of seeing real life stir on the boards. 

When the curtain rises again on 
the same scene, the four women 
dressed in black show us that the 
house is in mourning. This mourning, 
alas, does not end before the last 
word of the play, and four women in 
black, gliding over an action sombre 
in itself, with nothing else to think 
about, make a shudder run down 
your back. ... The whole second 
act is filled with discussions about in- 
come, of which poor Mme. Vigneron 
understands nothing. . . . She con- 
sults her daughters; Marie is the only 
one who has any common sense. She 
tries to discuss the matter with the 
lawyers and with M. Teissier, but 
they easily prove that she is wrong, 
and the four women ask one another 
what they can do about it, going 
around and around in a circle, with- 
out being able to escape from it. I do 
not hesitate to say that certain of 
these scenes are touched with a mas- 
ter hand. The scene between the four 
women is admirable in its truth, sober 
and beautiful. There is even a mo- 
ment in it when Becque touches on 
high comedy, the comedy of Moliére. 
. . . But side by side with this, there 
are false things and plunges into 


darkness, for Becque has a morose 
genius which makes him see only 
moral ugliness and exaggerate it be- 
sides. . . . I do not complain that 
Becque . . . has overstepped the truth 
in not placing beside this abandoned 
family at least one kind heart; no, I 
complain that the vultures are too 
black, that their cry is too gruesome; 
that they are more vulture-like than 
real vultures. 

This is a strange play, of incontest- 
able talent, but full of holes... . 
It is the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
with the touch of Ribera. 

— February 16, 1885 


on COQUELIN 
MONG the artists chosen to inter- 
pret the dramas of Victor Hugo, 
two have obtained an immense suc- 
cess — Coquelin and Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt. And why? Because both 
of them have applied themselves to 
speaking the verse of Victor Hugo so 
as to make it sound well to the ear. 
Coquelin was by no means the Don 
César de Bazan dreamed of by the 
poet. Mélingue, who played the role 
at the Odéon, fulfilled the plastic con- 
ditions much better. Coquelin was a 
valet in the old repertory . . . and 
his first appearance somewhat dis- 
concerted a public that remembered 
his predecessor. He did not have the 
haughty and carefree bearing of the 
adventurer that Mélingue carried so 
easily. But Mélingue did not know 
how to speak the verse. He did not 
even understand the particular effect 
of poetry on an audience... . If 
Coquelin pleased the public so thor- 
oughly ... it was because he did 
not try to find wit where there was no 
wit, but with his resounding voice 
hurled out the verse with a superb 
histrionism. The rhyme, which sounded 
like a fanfare in his mouth, excited a 
gaiety which grew with each phrase, 
through its marvelous plenitude of 
sound. A friend of Coquelin’s tells me 
that he was a little restless about this 
role, that he did not understand it any 
too well. Thank fortune that he did 
not try to understand it better, for he 
interpreted it better by contenting 
himself with letting his trumpet sound 
out the brilliant notes of this sonorous 
poetry. — October 27, 1873 
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Fules Lemaitre (1853-1914) 
Ww Jules Lemaitre, who died 


only in 1914, we come down 
almost to our own day, at least to the 
influences which had already actively 
begun to shape the theatre of our day. 
Although he ee his criticism on the 
Journal des Débats, his name is asso- 
ciated with other papers familiar to 
us — Le Temps, Figaro, Le Gaulois, 
L’Echo de Paris, Reoue des Deux 
Mondées. It is part of our good fortune 
that Lemaitre was exceptionally 
broad-minded in his taste and his 
opinions, hating only ugliness and a 
falsity which insulted intelligence and 
good taste. Although he loved the 
classics and liked always to return to 
first sources, he was distinctly a 
modernist at heart. ‘He knew wonder- 
fully well how to observe and interpret 
men and emotions — the tastes, the 
weaknesses and the spectacles of his 
generation. ... The theatre of de 
Musset owes much to him. It was 
through Lemaitre that public interest 
in de Musset’s plays was renewed and 
a proper standard of their value 
established. He was among the first to 
understand that from the dialogues 
révés of de Musset would arise the 
real dramatic monument of the nine- 
teenth century. 

“Moreover, he understood and knew 
how to make others understand Ibsen’s 
genius and his importance to the 
theatre. He responded at once to the 
art of Maeterlinck and divined his 
quality with a charming precision and 
subtlety. He placed Dumas fils a little 
too high, but the sum total of his 
errors is very small.’ 


on Le Cid 
Phew Comédie Frangaise celebrated 
the anniversary of Corneille by 
giving Le Cid, the youngest and — as 
everyone feels, although everyone 
does not admit it — the most beauti- 
ful of his dramas; I bravely add, the 
only one that I love without reserve 
and with all my heart. 

The performance was brilliant and 
warm in its ensemble; the actors 
seemed carried along on a gust of en- 
thusiasm; the great and beautiful 
verse of heroes and lovers sounded 
forth joyously. The handsome cheva- 
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lier protected by God and loved by 
women, who carries his country 
within him and draws all hearts after 
him; the beautiful girl in long, black 
draperies, so strong and so weak, so 
courageous and so tender; the wonder- 
ful old man, both majestic and fa- 
miliar, the rough and hoary lord with 
a soul as straight and pure asa lily, in 
whom there lives the antique honor 
and all the glory of past centuries; the 
debonair king, naive and malicious 
like a proper legendary king; the 
sweet little romantic infanta with her 
subtle, refined soliloquies, nursed on 
tales of chivalry — ah! what a charm- 
ing world! what a delicious vision! 
what lovely and beautiful souls, in- 
genuous, impassioned, sublime! All is 
love, pride, dignity, courage, devo- 
tion, sacrifice. Not an unworthy 
sentiment, except the jealousy of the 
count, which disappears after the 
first act. We are transported into a 
world of candor, energy and faith, 
where the moral life is a hundred 
times more intense than our own is, 
and where the outer life is more ac- 
tive, more colorful, more diverting to 
the eye. ... The scene, Seville at 
night, or the throne-room of a Moor- 
ish palace, completes the drama mar- 
velously. It is strange, magnificent. 

M. Maubant is very nearly perfect 
in the role of Don Diégue. It would be 
impossible to look more like a very 
old and venerable family portrait. 
He gives the impression that innumer- 
able centuries ‘vibrate’ through his 
words. Even his habit of avoiding all 
the full sonorities, of softening the a’s 
and closing the open e’s, adds to this 
air of antiquity. 

M. Mounet-Sully is an ideal Rod- 
rigue. Not only does he know how to 
express powerfully the various feelings 
of the character — tenderness, anger, 
sorrow, enthusiasm — but he spreads 
over the entire role an exquisite grace, 
the grace of a naturally heroic soul 

. which, raised so high by the 
love and admiration of a people, 
happy to be so honored, is nothing 
but sweetness and gentleness. The 
great narration of the battle against 
the Moors was an enchantment. Be- 
sides knowing how to color with his 
diction the somewhat gray sobriety of 
certain details, M. Mounet-Sully 


spoke all of these lines with a simplic. 
ity and a sort of artless joy thy 
utterly delighted me. . . . He con 
veyed with a poetry that can 

be surpassed, the figure of the youth 
ful hero of superior, almost diving 
substance. — Fune 15, 18% 


ON DECORATING ACTORS 
M POREL has just been decoratej 
e for his zeal in managing th 
Odéon, for his love of good literatur. 
and because he lost a great deal of 
money, so they say, with 4 Midsyum, 
mer Night's Dream. That is very well, 
They should have decorated M. May. 
bant for the length of his service, the 
wisdom of his art and his respect for 
tradition. It does not shock me at al 
to have actors given a decoration, 
The majority of the public has not 
always been of this opinion, and per. 
haps has not yet reached it. Nor hayg 
our governors, when it comes to that 
It is not actors that have been degp. 
rated up to now, but professors of the 
Conservatoire. The evasion is childish 
and in reality no one is deceived by it; 
but this evasion is manifest, and re 
quires an apology. The decoration of 
actors is perfectly justified in law and 
logic; but there is today, as a matter 
of fact, an instinctive and invincible 
prejudice against actors. We want to 
honor their talent, but not ther 
trade. We get out of it as best we cat 
by a clumsy compromise. . . . 
Now, this prejudice is unjust, 
whatever way you look at it. For ifit 
is the salary that debases actors, they 
become men again on the days @ 
charity performances, and their dig 
nity is thus intermittent; moreover, 
the lowest paid would be the least 
‘debased’. If it is the putting on ofa 
mask, the assuming of other people’ 
characteristics, that lessens them it 
our esteem, then on the days whet 
they happen to play a role resembling 
their own character, the days whet 
they have occasion to express sefth 
ments they are capable of really fee 
ing, they then recover their prestigt 
... Finally, if it is in exhibiting 
themselves before numerous spect® 
tors that actors compromise their hit 
man dignity, what are we to say @ 
priests, lawyers, political orators and 
lecturers? — Fuly 19, 180 
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Bmile Faguet (1847-1916) 
eqvor l’excellent Faguet chewing 

Riis cigare 2 deux sous, dramatic 
giticism was only one among the 
werent of articles that flowed cease- 
sly from his pen. . . . His presence 
in the theatre seemed always a trifle 
gusual. He belonged essentially to 
the Sorbonne. He was a Doctor of Lit- 
sature; he lived only to think of liter- 
sure, to speak of literature, to teach 
fiterature. Literary history oozed from 
his pores. He was a pedagogue, but of 
that rare species, a good-humored ped- 

e. Writing from week to week, he 
created the dramatic history of his 
times against a background of the past. 
4s Lemaitre found his greatest pleas- 
ge with Racine and de Musset, 
Faguet was cornélien and hugo- 
litre. The eruption of Cyrano on the 
gene undoubtedly marked for this 
happy chronicler the happiest day of 
his life. If Faguet is little read today, 
he has no need to worry, his time will 
come again.’ 

When Brisson says that of Faguet, 
he not only challenges the dramatic 
qitic against the literary critic in his 
hope of immortality, but marks the 
actual end of this important period 
of France’s dramatic criticism. For 
almost a century the theatre in Paris 
had been important news. To Faguet 
the theatre was again only a place 
where a drama was declaimed by 
actors. 


om SCRIBE 
_ real ‘classic’ of this period 
was Scribe. He cared only for 
success, and troubled himself as little 
as possible with questions about 
schools of literary or artistic theory; 
but he had what may be called a 
sense of the audience, and above all a 
dramatic sense, to which was added 
later a wide experience in the theatre. 
Asa result, he delighted the public for 
fifteen years without weariness on his 
part or, what is even rarer, on the 
part of his audience. He is a model to 
be imitated, at least in the direction 
of his career; he began with little 
one-act plays and wrote nothing else 
for ten years. Then, sure of his hand, 
he essayed the more spacious and 
complicated comedy. He was a past 
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master of ingenious plots, of ordering 
and arranging his resources, of the 
art of transitions, progressions and 
adroit preparations. That is to say, he 
wrote comedy as it was written in the 
eighteenth century, only with more 
incidents and somewhat more com- 
plexity. He borrowed only one form 
from modern taste, the historical 
drama, which became anecdotal in 
his hands. He treated it in a lively, 
amusing, light, brilliantly superficial 
manner. The rest of the time, he 
simply wrote drama of intrigue with a 
slight mixture of comedy of manners. 

He had no skill in psychological 
observation, and no philosophy of any 
sort... but he possessed in the 
highest degree the art of keeping a 
theatre audience amused for three 
hours. We may take as long-famous 
plays of Scribe: Une Chaine, La 
Camaraderie, Le Verre d’ Eau, Bataille 
de Dames, Adrienne Lecouvreur; but 
men like Scribe do not leave chefs- 
d’oeuvre; they are not much greater in 
one play than in another, having the 
same cleverness in all, and genius in 
none. They leave the remembrance of 
a prodigious dexterity and an aston- 
ishing fertility. 


on VICTOR HUGO 
B ire is a contradiction in Hugo 
(although it is no more than a 
superficial one) when we consider the 
ideas behind his writing. We quickly 
perceive that he has few ideas himself, 
and likes neither ideas nor the men 
who hold them. And at the same time 
we find him speaking incessantly of 
‘thinkers’, exalting ‘great minds’ and 
‘sublime truths’. However, this incon- 
sistency can be fairly well reconciled. 

He had few ideas, it is true. In all 
the literary forms which require 
them strong, precise and profound, he 
is infinitely weak: in history, in criti- 
cism, in essays and epigrams... . 
An idea slides over Hugo. Perhaps 
he understands it, but he does not 
seize it. He is not curious. He lets it 
fall. The slightest image serves his 
purpose better. 

He does not admire those who have 
ideas. While he takes pleasure, both 
in his prose and in his poetry, in citing 
illustrious names, he never mentions 
(or mentions indifferently and _be- 


cause of the exigencies of rhyme) 
the names of philosophers, historians, 
great thinkers — Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza, Kant, Montesquieu. The 
scientific movement is unknown to 
WE.< ss 

It is a commonplace to say that he 
is a weak moralist and that his 
we of man is slight, that the 
heroes of his novels and plays are not 
alive, have nothing concrete or com- 
plex about them, are only the magnifi- 
cent voices of his sonorous Muse, and 
are, for that very reason, as hollow as 
trumpets. It is true, yes, but what 
does it matter? It is, in fact, of no 
importance. It is good that a poet 
should have ideas, but it is never 
necessary. Homer had none. Hugo 
had only to give free rein to his pro- 
digious faculty for seeing, composing, 
painting, verse-making to be what he 
is —a superior artist. But the pro- 
pensity of his character toward vanity 
and pedantry led him to form an idea 
of a poet that was in opposition to his 
genius. He believed all his life that a 
poet was an apostle, an Orpheus, a 
shepherd of souls, a ‘torch’, obligated 
to hold ideas, all the ideas that would 
enlighten and ameliorate the world, 
and to embody in himself all the forces 
of civilization. This representation of 
a poet is not wrong, for there are poets 
of this kind; but it is an error to be- 
lieve that Victor Hugo had this 
particular vocation. 

He believed in human progress. 
This is the clearest of his ideas and the 
most fixed. In what this progress 
should consist, he scarcely knew; and 
of what showed him that it existed or 
would exist, he said little. But his 
_onviction here is strong. It had its 
eiiect even on his philosophy. His 
giants forever at war with the gods 
. . . and his asses more wise than the 
philosophers are the symbols of the 
advent of the people, of the deliver- 
ance of the obscure masses and the 
triumph of the humble... . 

Hugo’s work is marked by the 
traces of a mighty effort to think. 
That is something. He did not have 
enough strong, original, sustained 
ideas to be a philosophic poet. How- 
ever, he tried to be one, and left us 
some marvelous poetry, which we 
cannot think of disdaining. 
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IX 
Léon Blum (1872- ) 


N*® critics followed one another 
4 N more swiftly as the new century, 
without much spirit, approached and 
then began its turbulent career. There 
are several names still more or less 
admired by us now before we come to 
the man who today makes his com- 
ment on French life and art and 
philosophy in action and in govern- 
ment, but who was at this time one 
of the most distinguished of French 
critics, M. Léon Blum, of whom 
Brisson says: ‘A new name entered 
the profession here and his articles 
revealed a master, M. Léon Blum, 
whose dialectic finesse and high 
intellectual standards have contrib- 
uted some of the most remarkable 
pages inspired by the theatre before 
the war.’ It was at this point, Brisson 
says, that this century of dramatic 
critical activity achieved its maxi- 
mum effect. ‘For a time the theatre 
assumed an unnatural importance in 
the life and the spirit of Paris. It was 
the time when the dress rehearsal of 
Chantecler became a national event 
and held the attention of the whole 
country; the time when the smallest 
critical attack could stir journalistic 
polemics and start a series of duels. 
Competitions at the Conservatoire 
outgrew their narrow quarters and 
were forced to install themselves at 
the Opéra Comique and the Odéon. 
The advance reviews had the power 
of manifestos. . . . Today dramatic 
criticism has not the same importance 
that it had before the war, neither in 
the eyes of those who read it nor, it 
must be said, in the eyes of those who 
write it. It is not in accordance with 
our habit of thought; we no longer 
think it possible that a man of letters 
should consecrate the major part of 
his activity to the systematic analysis 
week by week of productions neces- 
sarily mediocre. The disproportion 
between his task and his object has 
become too obviously flagrant.’ 


on KISTEMAECKERS 
see DE BONHEUR is an in- 

telligent and original work, one 
which moves us, troubles us and 
makes us think. M. Henry Kiste- 
maeckers has made the kind of effort 
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which the majority of our playwrights 
seem to have lost the habit of making, 
although to it dramatic art owes its 
importance and dignity. He has 
looked for fresh material, for individ- 
ual characters; he has tried to make 
the action on the stage spring from 
his own particular observations and 
ideas. It would be unjust if he were 
not fully compensated for his trouble. 

The title — not very fortunate, in 
my opinion, and not very exact — 
nevertheless discloses M. Kistemaeck- 
ers’ leading thought. There are people 
to whom all personal felicity seems 
impossible, either because of a neces- 
sity of their nature or from the effects 
of circumstances. Such people can 
find happiness only in the act of doing 
good, in the enjoyment of the joy 
they create. . . . Only, as the heroine 
of La Chance de Francoise says, ‘hap- 
piness is not so easy.’ And the happi- 
ness of others is scarcely less difficult 
than our own. We can create a mo- 
mentary stupor of joy, illuminate a 
face for an instant by the unexpected 
magnitude of a gift. But we are not 
masters of the consequences of our 
favors, and do not know whether we 
are acting for the ultimate harm or 
benefit of those whom we gratify. 
Such is the story of M. Kistemaeck- 
ers’ hero, the young Brizay, called the 
Little Chocolate-Maker, also called 
the Merchant of Happiness. . . . 

It seems to me that the thought 
and its development have both truth 
and strength, that the characters and 
the action provided by the author in 
support of his idea all fit with a 
refreshing logic, and that the whole 
constitutes a dramatic harmony of 
rare interest and emotional intensity. 
. . . I have only one serious objec- 
tion, . . . too much time is given to 
the amorous adventure of René 
Brizay and Monique Méran.... 
And since the history of Monique and 
René becomes, at least in its length, 
the most important development of 
the play, we get this result: a work in 
which the principal episode is not 
integrated in the central thesis, and 
consequently does not flow purely 
from the fundamental idea behind it. 

For this reason, M. Kistemaeckers’ 
play does not appear to me as com- 
pletely successful as the importance 


— the greatness, even — of the gyh, 
ject warranted. But I hasten to agj 
that this fault takes on more jp 
portance on reflection than during th. 
actual performance. 
— October 15, 1910 

OM SACHA GUITRY 

HERE is in M. Sacha Guitry; 

work a mixture, in unequal 
of sustained prankishness and a pp. 
cocious experience of life. There jy 
something of the comic, even of buf 
foonery, joined to an unexpectj 
facility for looking on things with, 
serious and almost moving perspeg. 
tive. There is, moreover — 
it is the fundamental characterigt 
—lI shall not say naturalness, by 
freedom. 

No one is freer than M. Sach 
Guitry. Nothing constrains him. By 
his audacity is tranquil, and neve 
admits of challenge. He has aplomb, 
but not insolence. He is never fright. 
ened, never halted by the subjects 
which he broaches, by the types he 
perceives, by the words that com 
spontaneously to his mind. He dogs 
not suppose for a single instant, whik 
he is working, that the play heis 
writing may shock anyone. He is not 
even conscious of the moment when 
his audacity begins to pass the usual 
limits. He continues as tranquilly a 
he began, and it is thanks to this 
unconsciousness of difficulty or danger 
that his freedom is never affected o 
cynical. Nothing is rarer than sucha 
gift, not only in a playwright but ia 
any artist, whatever the category of 
art; and I believe that, when all is 
said, the original charm of M. Guity 
comes from this fact. 

It must be admitted that this charm 
is evident to the public, since 2 
Veilleur de Nuit is a great, a very 
great success. It is probably the bes 
play that M. Guitry has yet given 
Bkcbats 

M. Guitry has gone as far as the 
Realist innovators in 1890; he has 
gone as far as it is possible to go, 
because he is a man who follows his 
subject just as far as it chooses to 
carry him. .. . Le Veilleur de Nui 
is, as a whole, more solidly arranged 
than M. Guitry’s preceding works;om 
feels in it more order and maturity. 

— February 2, 1g! 
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FRANCISQUE SARCEY, something of an actor himself in his presence and 
harm | his gesture, if not in his intention. The famous critic made a good subject for 
el the observant artist watching him at a play, whose drawings are recorded in 
this print which bears the stamp of the Bibliotheque ! National. 
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A FRENCH CLASSIC IN LONDON 


The Comédie Frangaise playing Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bias at the Gaiety. Bern- 
hart is the Queen, Mounet-Sully, Ruy Blas, Alexandre Febvre, Don Sallustes. 








AN ENGLISH CLASSIC IN FRANCE 


Romeo and Fuliet in Paris. The company of the Pitoéffs produces Shakespeare. 
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YVONNE PRINTEMPS IN LES TROIS VALSES 
There is no one who represents better the style, grace, fluency and variety of 
the contemporary French technique of acting than Yvonne Printemps. 
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DUMAS FILS 
The Theatre of Alexandre Dumas 


Fils, by F. A. Taylor. Oxford Unt- 


versity Press: $5. 
orALITY, perfectibility, the ideal 
M —any literature which fails to 
these things in view is sickly, 
feeble, still-born.’ In these words 
Alexandre Dumas, son of that ‘force 
of nature’ the great Alexandre, for- 
mulated his creed of the ¢hédtre utile 
in opposition to the apostles of /’art 
ur l'art, three words, in his opinion, 
entirely devoid of sense. It requires 
no small effort of the historic imagina- 
tion to envisage the author of La 
Dame aux Camélias, Denise or Fran- 
cillon as a pamphleteer, prophet and 
moralist, denouncing the vices of the 
day and foretelling punishment and 
disaster in apocalyptic visions of the 
Beast which was about to devour and 
destroy a decadent France. Except 
for La Dame aux Camélias, which is 
unique in his repertory and has the 
eternally sentimental appeal of its 
theme of redemption through love, 
his plays seem today flat, artificial, 
totally removed from reality. Yet 
George Sand, listening to the ‘cri de 
conscience’ of Mme. Aubray, sobbed 
aloud. Autran ‘fai/lit avoir une syn- 
cope’ of emotion over a mere reading 
of one of the plays. Sarcey reports 
being moved to tears, and ranks cer- 
tain of his plays among the master- 
pieces of dramatic literature. When 
Bernhardt revived Marguerite Gau- 
tier (in 1881) and was, as Sarcey 
expressed it, ‘absolument parfaite’, or 
when she created the impossible 


Mistress Clarkson in L’Etrangére 
(1870) and made her live, when 
Desclée played Césarine in La Femme 
de Claude (1873), or Mlle. Bartet 
brought Francillon to vivid life 
(1887), Dumas was the idol and de- 
light of the French theatre. 

Mr. Taylor in his study of Dumas’ 
work has brought together much val- 
uable information. The chapters on 
his life and times are particularly 
interesting, providing the fadimed 
needed for an understanding of a man 
whose plays are so outspoken an ex- 
pression of his emotional reactions 
to life, and who was a pioneer along 
the path which was to lead to Ibsen. 
Dumas, successful, feted, admired, 
never found complete compensation 
for the wounds inflicted on his sensi- 
tive ego by the circumstances of his 
birth — his illegitimacy and his ‘fond 
de sang négre’. Though his father 
recognized, loved and helped him, he 
was a bastard who had felt the in- 
dignity keenly in his childhood. The 
pagan vitality of the father turned 
into a militant crusading instinct in 
the son. After a youth spent inevita- 
bly on the fringes of Bohemia, he 
grew to manhood with a burning de- 
sire to reform a world which he knew 
well and which he himself named the 
‘demi-monde’. As his latest biogra- 
pher says, ‘he suffered from too wide a 
knowledge of too narrow a world,’ 
and the evils of that narrow world 
obsessed him. They also spurred him 
to efforts which actually led to legis- 
lative reforms in such important 
matters as legitimacy and divorce. 

Though his fellow Academicians 


and the exponents of the school of 
‘art for art’s sake’ laughed at him for 
the sermons in his plays, he could 
counter with the fact that he wrote 
better plays than most of them, plays 
that were essentially of the theatre, 
vehicles for actors, as well as vehicles 
for ideas. He believed passionately in 
his thétre utile and his life-mission to 
‘prevent [humanity] from falling or 
help it to rise higher’, but at the same 
time he knew how to build a play, 
write vivid dialogue, provide a big 
scene, enrich and complicate a plot 
and present an un ted denoue- 
ment. What his cters lack 
in psychological verisimilitude they 
make up in incisive speech. But, since 
their speech is concerned with issues 
long dead, in a world no longer exist- 
ent, the plays today have lost their 
theatre value. Like all drames a thése 
they are inevitably dated, nor are 
they yet old enough to have become 
commentaries on forgotten moeurs. 
Dumas fils, as his biographer states, 
“has ceased to be talisman; he is defi- 
nitely in eclipse’. Yet he is far from 
negligible. ‘The day will come,’ Mr. 
Taylor says at the close of his detailed 
study of the plays, ‘when he will 
take his place, even if that place be 
not a big place, among the great 
names which have made the French 
theatre illustrious. He is too original 
to be written off as of no account. 
Plays like La Dame aux Camélias 
(which has remained the most popu- 
lar), Le Demi-Monde, Un Pére 
digue, Les Idées de Madame Aubray, 
Denise and Francillon deserve to live 
because they all have intrinsic dra- 
matic qualities; original character 
studies; human sympathy; move- 
ment; design; a vigorous command of 
language. They are (with one excep- 
tion) plays in which he keeps closest 
to life, where his problems are eternal 
problems, and where his solutions 
are in accord with the most gener- 
ous instinct of humanity.’ 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


Animateurs de Thédtre, by Robert 
Brasillach. Correa, Paris: $.85. 
"ACTEUR . . . fe crois que c'est un 
L porteur de trésors.’ Ludmilla Pi- 
toéff, talking to Robert Brasillach 
one day in her dressing-room, searched 
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for a definition: ‘Man goes to a 
spectacle in search of a golden 
treasure, the actor attempts to give 
it to him. This is what is called the 
theatre— what the theatre should 
always be.’ In his analysis of the 
work of these Parisian animateurs de 
thédtre M. Brasillach gives us a 
glimpse of the particular treasure 
which each one of them has brought 
to the French theatre since the war. 
In vivid and appreciative terms he 
reminds us of the outstanding events 
in the careers of Copeau, Jouvet, 
Dullin, Baty, Georges and Ludmilla 
Pitoéff, Valentine Tessier, Lucienne 
Bogaért. He defines their varied 
theatre qualities, their contributions 
as actors, actresses and directors. 
Almost all the outstanding creative 
figures in the present French stage 
began their careers on the periphery 
of the professional and traditional 
stage — began with Copeau at the 
Vieux Colombier or came, like Pitoéff, 
from afar to bring new life to the 
French scene. Today many of them 
are directing at the Comédie Fran- 
caise. 

Beginning, therefore, with Copeau, 
‘without whom a large part of the 
contemporary theatre would not ex- 
ist’, Brasillach describes in turn the 
men Copeau fostered, and the brilliant 
group of their contemporaries: Jou- 
vet, creator of Knock, of Petrus and 
Fean de la Lune, whose thoughts are 
turning to Moliére and the classics 
and who is capable, in M. Brasillach’s 
opinion, of becoming the finest tragic 
actor of the French stage; Dullin, 
who is dreaming of founding a school 
for authors, inevitable sequel to his 
experience in working with actors; 
Pitoéff, of whom a fellow director 
said, ‘He may be mistaken four times 
out of five but he is the one among us 
who has genius;’ Ludmilla Pitoéff, 
‘the greatest actress of our time — by 
far’; Gaston Baty, ‘the man who has 
chosen as a means of expression that 
mysterious métier de modeleur, the 
director’s profession, shaping things, 
lights, attitudes, bodies and souls of 
men to his will’— Baty, whose theory, 
whose religion, of /e drame intégral has 
caused so much argument and conten- 
tion. 

The book presents all these men 
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and women with insight and sym- 
pathy and is delightful reading for all 
theatre-lovers whether they have seen 
the actors and plays under discussion 
or merely followed these adventurers 
in production, acting and playwriting 
at long range. 


Famous Chinese Plays, translated 
and edited by Arlington and Acton. 
Henri Vetch, Peiping: $5. 
6 be) CHINESE theatre is the citadel 
of the Kingdom of the Imagina- 
tion. ‘If you slough your western 
prejudices’, Mr. Arlington remarks, 
‘you will attain that happy state of 
visual dreaming which it is the thea- 
tre’s highest function to induce.’ This 
book of thirty-three plays is a guide- 
book to that kingdom, invaluable in 
view of the dearth of material on so 
absorbing a topic. Mr. Arlington’s 
long years in China, and his keen 
interest in the Chinese theatre as 
attested by his book on the subject, 
are a guarantee of the authenticity of 
the material, while Harold Acton, 
poet, linguist and translator of Mod- 
ern Chinese Poetry has contributed in 
no small measure to the interest and 
readability of this rather difficult 
material. 

Chinese texts, as Mr. Arlington 
points out, are far from complete in 
themselves. Like opera librettos and 
ballet or commedia dell’ arte sce- 
narios, they demand the clothing of 
music, costume, gesture and action, 
which are inseparable adjuncts of 
their performance. The Chinese stage 
is preeminently the actor’s stage. 
‘Actor is too narrow a term,’ as Mr. 
Arlington says; the Chinese performer 
is ‘scenery, singer, dancer, acrobat 
and mime at once’. And he is all 
these things within the strictest of 
traditional forms. ‘The actor must 
follow definite rules and conventions 
or be taunted and jeered at; his genius, 
however, as in every art, will be 
gauged from the delicacy and poise 
with which he swerves from them 
without breaking them. It is by the 
quality of his light and shade under 
an almost Prussian discipline that 
the fine actor can be distinguished; 
not by the mere excellence of his 
drill.’ 

This collection of plays, the largest 


available in English, gives an 
cross-section of the material whic 
these highly trained actors must yy 
The plays are taken from the trag, 
tional repertory. Any one of them, » 
rather scenes from any one of 
can be seen today in China in 
the same form as they have been giv, 
for centuries. Almost all of them day 
from before the Manchu d 
(1644). It is as though we might hay 
the privilege of witnessing plays from 
the Elizabethan and pre-Elizabetha 
theatre given on a stage not unlikk 
those of Shakespeare’s day by actoy 
whose art has become, through th 
course of the centuries, a highly pol 
ished, subtle and delicate symbol 
medium. The western theatre has, 
a matter of fact, no body of dramatic 
literature dating, as these plays dy 
from 190 A. D. to 1600. In di west it 
would be necessary to go to an earlie 
or a later period for com 
material, but our theatre lacks mon 
particularly the tenacity of tradition, 
the ancestor cult, of which the Ci 
nese theatre is a startling example 
Though Goethe has said that ‘an 
is art because it is not nature’, th 
western mind has never completely 
accepted this dictum, and is contim 
ally remolding its art-forms in @ 
effort to bring them closer to nature 
The Chinese theatre has no sud 
preoccupation. It does not attempt 
to reproduce nature, but to expres 
through a series of elaborate form 
and symbols the essence of mood@ 
experience. It is untrammeled by th 
conventions of realism, by the stem 
necessities of the unities, by the im 
possible demands of verisimilitude. ls 
stage is completely flexible and adapt 
able. Without shifting a flat or mor 
ing a switch it can accommodate om 
actor or an army of eight hundri 
and thirty men. Time and space at 
at its disposal; tragedy, comedy am 
knock-about farce rub shoulders, whil 
all the devices of theatrical represet 
tation — music, dancing, brilliantot 
tume, poetry, prose and familia 
story — are woven into an iridescet 
pattern for the delight of an audient 
ready to contribute its share 
imagination and appreciation. ~~ 
In reading these texts this invest 
ture must be imagined, a di 
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gat for those who have not seen the 
Chinese theatre in action. The book 
s illustrated with photographs of 
contemporary actors in their favorite 
les. Notes and comments on plays 
and performers remind the reader 
that this is a theatre still very much 
live, for all its archaic and traditional 
features. Musical transcriptions of 
nine songs or arias, notes on theatrical 
terms, and an introduction, all add 
y to the interest of this invalua- 
ble contribution to the westerner’s 
understanding of one of the most 
fascinating theatrical forms. 


The Hero, by Lord Raglan. Oxford 
University Press: $3.50. 
HOUGH the theatre today may be 
the ‘only possible pause in a 
man’s life’ it did not always have so 
limited a function. Originally it was at 
the very root of life, an essential part 
of man’s effort to control his environ- 
ment, the outward and visible form 
of his religious belief. The earliest 
drama that has survived in the west- 
em world, the Greek, is a religious 
drama; its theatre the sacred precinct 
of a god. When that religion and 
drama died, the theatre was born 
in in ritual and cradled in a new 
rch. In his study of The Hero, 
Lord Raglan extends the field of ritual 
and with it that of drama. ‘Tradi- 
tional narrative in all its forms’, 
he says, ‘is based not upon historical 
facts on the one hand or imaginative 
fictions on the other, but upon dra- 
matic ritual or ritual drama... 
[which] must have played a far larger 
part in human affairs than is generally 
recognized.’ 

According to his thesis the story 
of Troy is not a garbled and embroid- 
ered account of dim historic events, 
but the verbal accompaniment of dra- 
matic rituals performed in celebration 
of one or another hero-god, just as 
the plays of the later Golden Age are 
dramatized versions of what might 
be called the holy scriptures of the 
Greeks. 


nthe course of the development of 
his theme Lord Raglan attacks with 
much wit and many caustic instances 
the belief that tradition has any his- 
toric value whatsoever, or that folk- 
lore and myth can contribute anything 
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to our knowledge of actual events. 
Legendary heroes have no existence in 
fact. They are ritualistic figures, 
representing king-gods, the details 
of whose lives conform to local con- 
ditions, but whose main experiences 
are not actual but symbolic — sym- 
bolic of the cyclic year, with its 
rhythm of recurrent birth and death. 
He draws an interesting analogy be- 
tween the life-experiences of heroes 
all over the western world. He shows 
how remarkably similar are the tales 
attached to no less than twenty-two 
major events in their lives, from their 
quasi-supernatural births through 
their exiles and misfortunes to the 
killing of their fathers or predecessors, 
their own peaceful reigns and ultimate 
inevitable downfalls and mysterious 
deaths. The similarity in the life pat- 
terns of such widely separated heroes 
as Oedipus and the Javanese Watu 
Gunung, of Siegfried and King Arthur, 
points to a possible origin in a com- 
mon religious ceremony linked with 
that of Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. The role of the hero, the 
meaning of tragedy, the origin of 
drama in the ‘dark backward and 
abysm of time’, on all these subjects 
Lord Raglan has much to say that is 
vivid and provocative, not the least 
of which is the emphasis his thesis 
puts on theatre as one of the basic 
forms of human expression. 


In Theatre Street, by H. R. Lenor- 
mand. Victor Gollancz, London: 5/. 
eae distance between the French 

drama and the English drama, as 
well as between the theatres of the 
two countries, is staked off as clearly 
as can be in a play by H. R. Lenor- 
mand called Jn Theatre Street. And 
this in spite of the changes made in 
the text of the play for English 
presentation at the Mercury Theatre, 
which are gratefully acknowledged to 
the author by Ashley Dukes, who 
wrote the English version. 

The French drama is a drama of 
words, beautifully written, beauti- 
fully spoken. And this satirical-and- 
sentimental play of an old theatre 
that is about to be lost to the world 
is essentially French. All that words 
can do, words do for the problems that 
surround the author, the romance 
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Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


SPRING DANCE 
LIBEL 


MISS QUIS 
AND 
BLACK LIMELIGHT 
THE RINGER 
ROMANCE 

FRESH FIELDS 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
STAR SPANGLED 


WILDERNESS 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 
HOWDY STRANGER 


CHALK D 

RUSSET MANTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
NOAH 

GOOD MORNING BILL 
THE GREAT DIVIDE 

THE GUARDSMAN 

THE DARK TOWER 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
BIOGRAPHY 

JOYOUS SEASON 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
SHINING HOUR 

LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
CEILING ZERO 

THE CRADLE SONG 

SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 
BRIEF CANDLE 

THE TAVERN 

COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
CANDLELIGHT 

THAT’S GRATITUDE 

THE SHOW-OFF 

TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
R. U. R. 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME 

HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
HOTEL UNIVERSE 

BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 

AS HUSBANDS GO | 
BIRD IN HAND | 
GOODBYE AGAIN | 
CRAIG’S WIFE 
PHILIP GOES FORTH 


Send for the 1938 Supplement to 
our Complete Catalogue of Plays 


(Ready Sept. 10th) 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
611 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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HAIL NERO! 
By MARY STOCKS 


This is a highly amusing and un- 
usual comedy, which has rarely 
been produced in the United States, 
and then with great success. The 
cast requires a minimum of seven 
men, six women, and the three 
scenes can best be done in a simple 
unit set. Not difficult, yet a truly 
adventurous production for pro- 
gressive producers. 75c a copy. 


When it was first presented in Eng- 
land, the world-famous Manchester 
Guardian said in its review: “* Under 
cover of an audacious view of Nero's 
character and court the authoress 
manages to present a pointed satire 
of some of the worst features of 
modern civilization, and time and 
again gives shrewd thrusts at abuses 
as rampant now as they are ever 
likely to have been in A.D. 65. In 
her hands this ingenious twisting of 
tradition mixed with excellent social 
propaganda results in a play as de- 
lightful to read as it is to act... . 
Is it too much to hope that some of 
our repertory companies will not be 
oblivious of the fact that here is a 
new and brilliant play?” 


Send for a free copy of our comp!ete 
descriptive catalogue 


Play Dept. 


LONGMANS 
GREEN AND CO. 


114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








————————— 
DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


ROOM SERVICE 

Murray & Boretz $2.00 

CURSION 

Wolfson 2.00 
HAVING WONDERFUL TIME 

Kober 2.00 
REFLECTED GLORY 

Kelly 2.00 
POET'S HEART 

Levy 2.00 
MISS 

Morehouse & Wood 2.00 

Nichols 1.75 
IN THEATRE STREET 

Lenormand 25 
THIS ROOM AND THIS GIN AND THESE 

Wilson 1.00 
MARCHING SONG 

Lawson 75 
CHALK DUST 

Clarke & Nurnberg 7S 
TIDE RISING 

Brewer 75 
AND NOW GOOD-BYE 

Howard 75 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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that involves the actor and actress, 
the comedy and the satire in the lives 
of the character actors, motion picture 
folk and the technicians. And those of 
us who have been inclined to believe 
during the last generation that action, 
situation and production are more 
important to the theatre than words, 
have much to learn from the French 
technique of building a play with 
words as a foundation. 

It will take a good company of 
players to do justice to the combina- 
tion of realism and fantasy of In 
Theatre Street, which is a sort of 
modern morality play. And the play 
will never belong to a large audience. 
But for the small theatre and for 
players who are on their mettle it is 
a charming and worthwhile medium. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


The Great Goldwyn, by Alva Fohnston. 
Random House: $1.50. Portrait of 
Samuel Goldwyn of the movies. 


The Complete Works of Fohn Webster, 
edited by F. L. Lucas. Oxford $10.50. 
A four-volume edition of the works of 
the Elizabethan poet-dramatist. 


The Thane of Cawdor, by David Baird. 
Oxford: $2. A murder-mystery built 
on the evidence Shakespeare supplies 
in Macbeth. 


A Textbook of European Musical In- 
struments, by Francis W. Galpin. 
Dutton: $2.50. Origin, history and 
character of European instruments. 


Life of Fohn Keats, by Charles Armi- 
tage Brown. Oxford: $2.50. Heretofore 
unpublished life of Keats by one of his 
most intimate friends. 


Backstage at the Opera, by Rose Heylbut 
and Aimé Gerber. Crowell: $3. Behind 
the scenes at the Metropolitan seen 
through the eyes of the Paymaster of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association. 


Books That Have Shaped the World, by 
Fred Eastman. American Library As- 
sociation: $7. A professor of biogra- 
phy, literature and drama recom- 
mends 200 books that have given him 
pleasure, including fifty plays from 
Sophocles to Anderson. 





Plays in book form: 


“Having Wonderful Time’, by Arty 
Kober; Excursion, by Victor W, 

Miss Quis, by Ward Morehouse my 
Peggy Wood; Room Service, by Fj 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Randy 
House: $2, each. 


Marching Song, by Fohn Howard lg 
son; Testament of Faith, by Faculy 
Antioch College; That Girl Patsy, 
Sumner Nichols; Tide Risé 
George Brewer, Fr.; If I Was Rik 
William McGuire; Wha Every | ; 
Wants, by Dewitt Newing; TheG 
chastened Woman, by Louis Anspg 
Omigosh!, by Edwin Stanley. Dm 
tists Play Service: $.75, each. 


Little David, by Mare Connelly; 
Neighbors, by William Farmay 
Harper’s Bazaar, by Babette Hum 
Dramatists Play Service: $.35, 


The House in the Quiet Glen 3 rd 
Family Portrait, by Fohn Coulter, 
millan: $2. : 














Revivals 


(A reminder of books that have Ste 
the test of time and earned th 
place on theatre shelves.) 


Antoine and the Thédtre Libre, by 8M 
Waxman. Harvard, 1926: $3. Te 
account of an innovator in the Frend 
theatre whose influence was m 
limited to his own country. 


Beaumarchais, Adventurer in the Ca 
tury of Women, by Paul Frischaw 
translated by Margaret Goldsmit 
Viking, 1936: $3.50. The story di 


literary revolutionary. 


Moliére, by Fohn Palmer. Brewer 
Warren, 1930: $5. One of the me 
readable studies of the great ply 
wright-dramatist. 


Studies in the Contemporary Theam 
by Fohn Palmer. Little, Brown, 198 
$2.75. Chiefly devoted to the Frem 


theatre since the war. 


The Modern Theatre in Revolt, by jt 
Mason Brown. Norton, 1929: $is 
The story of revolt in the theatre® 
ginning with the Romantic Mor 
ment in France. 


Le Thédtre Profane, by Gustave Colt 
Editions Rieder, Paris: $3. Frew 
theatre in the Middle Ages. 
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J. E. Dantan undoubtedly painted not only a real event but real portraits in i 
this scene of a premiere at the Comédie. Someone who knew the French liter- 
ary and social world a generation ago might easily attach illustrious names 


he C to many, if not to most, of these very distinguished heads. 
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Thanks to an author who recently found in his storeroom three 
copies of the rarest 1917 issue containing an article 
of his, we have cleared our Complete Set 
waiting list and are able to offer 


THEATRE ARTS 
Complete 





(with first place on the waiting list for Vol. I) | See for 
1916-1936 Y ourself 
Monthly and Quarterly 
With over 4000 illustrations | Attractions current in New York ang 


| a list of those that have closed since th 
| last recording. 


$280 BOUND 


Drama adapted from the Erskine Ca’ 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Produces 


| TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 10933 
| 
Kirkland and Grisman, 


@ A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclo- 


pedia of the world theatre. It represents the only 
on | YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (De 

permanent and authoritative record of momen- | $f — by Goorm: 5. eet 

a ‘ ‘ Henry Travers. 

tous theatre years, giving by text and illustration | 

sa BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16—.) by Jol 

a vivid account of world theatre events. Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. Pr 

ducer: George Abbott. 


=~ THE WOMEN (Dec. 26——.) by Car 
@ Toownitistohave at hand a wealth of material Boothe. Producer Max Gordon. Daedil 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gt 
more and Ilka Chase. 


on playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, 


sahti _ YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER (ff 
stage design, costuming, lighting, and the dance 2) by Mark Red, Produce: A 
le Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, 
material which the most painstaking research Conkle sual ‘Violet Heming, 
could not hope to duplicate or even to approach. HAVING WONDERFUL TIME (Feé.# 


.) by Arthur Kober. Producer at 
director: Marc Connelly. With Sidag 
Fox and Jules Garfield. 


@ All but Volume | can be supplied at once. 
BABES IN ARMS (April 1g——.) Musi 


Orders for this volume (as part of Complete Set) by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hat 


Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman. 
rected by Robert Sinclair. Choreograpt 


are placed on a waiting list, to be filled when by George Balanchine. Settings aan 
an ci : mond Sovey. With Mitzi Green, 
missing copies are located. McHale, Ray Heatherton, Wynn Murty 


ROOM SERVICE (May 19——.) by Jot 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer # 


THEATRE ARTS, Ime. (cute be 


40 East 49th Street New Yerk, N. Y. 
CLOSED 


| THE SHOW Is ON (Dec. 25—July 17) 
| EXCURSION (April g—July 17) 
| TOVARICH (Oct. 15, 1936-Aug. 14, 1937) 
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res Oe es Kothert tnahion of the Dramatists Guild of the Authors’ pam Som gy 
‘Austin Strong Marc Connelly League of America. Howerd Lindsay Robert E. Sherwood 
Sdney, Howerd ye ny —_ Merwe! Andorcen Rachel Crothers 
Einor Rice |. Prichard Eaton BARRETT H. CLARK, Executive Director Edwerd Childs Carpenter “ohn enon Lewson 


by Jobn Cecil Holm and George Abbott. Paper, 75 cents by Bella and Samuel Spewack 
as FIRST LADY {In volume with Spring Song} Paper, $1.00 
by Katharine Dayton and George S. Kaufman. Paper, 75 EXCURSION : 
cents by Victor Wolfson. Cloth, $2.00. Paper, 75 cents | 


| 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


ADVISORY BOARD ADVISORY BOARD 


EsrasuisHep by members 


PLAYS FOR NON-PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION 





THREE MEN ON A HORSE 


BOY MEETS GIRL 


A Few Recent Releases 





AND NOW GOODBYE THE GREEN PASTURES 








WINTERSET PENNY WISE NO MORE PEACE 
YELLOW JACK AROUND THE CORNER SEEN BUT NOT HEARD 
THE PETRIFIED FOREST CLASS OF ’29 SPRING SONG 

AGED 26 DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS TIDE RISING 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR I WANT A POLICEMAN WOMAN 

DEAD END MARCHING SONG THE WHITE SISTER 
DODSW ORTH MASSES AND MAN THE WOLVES 
ETHAN FROME THE SKULL 


THE UNCHASTENED 
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rk ang For Future Release 
INCE the YOU CAN’T TAKE IT HAVING WONDERFUL ROOM SERVICE 
WITH YOU TIME THE WOMEN 
BROTHER RAT STAGE DOOR 
a New printed amuiaave describing over 100 titles, full length and one-act, for colleges, universities, 
~ Ca | Little Theatres and high schools. Ready in September, and sent upon request 
oducen DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 6 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U (De | ————--- —— — -- —_—— - 
— 
s. Wit 
Read ‘Che 
hi Ballet Caravan 
THE ART OF THE DAN CE Lincoln Kirstein, Director 
Cae Company of fifteen dancers 
in by ‘ / ; , 1 in a repertory of eight 
| MLVLCOLYL Ballets by Americans 
R (Fa 1878-1927 Available for bookings 
; Aline’ 
Peen ™ years after her passing, Isadora Duncan stands Management: Frances Hawkins 
out more clearly than ever as a great artist, great 19 Went ne Sheet 
Feb ° | New York, N, Y. 
se teacher, great personality. 
| - “ the _— is a _ —- | The Christmas Play 
led of Isadora’s writings on the dance, twenty ||| That Ran Till Easter! 
. singularly suggestive and informative essays. | | 
n. " . > . | 
rapes A unique contribution to literature and a 1 SONYA ] 
ie trenchant document in the history of Modern by Sverre Brandt 
ure Art. With thirty-three illustrations. ae a ee 
: | tre, Oslo, Norway, 65 performances; | 
+ Jobe Price $7.50 Copenhagen, 40; Berlin (Max Rein- 
ot ast hardt), 30; Bergen, 62; Berne, 18; 
a Order from your bookseller, or from nn te eeenen aeeesainn 
after season. 
TH EATRE ARTS, | NC. For script and terms address: 
} Mrs. Lo M. Woodside : 
40 EAST 49TH STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. || || “"wiachester, Mass. 
Ria i Exclusive American Representative I 
7) = ee = } 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 











In the 
SPOTLIGHT 





before the production 


The audience never stops to think 
that the beautiful scenes and glamor- 
ous costumes on the other side of the 
footlights must first be conceived and 
put on paper with meticulous care by 
scenic artists and costume designers. 


It’s here that MONGOL COLORED 
PENCILS shine! Until you have used 
COLORED MONGOLS, you will 
never appreciate what a delightfully 
responsive and versatile medium they 
offer. Your choice of 24 attractive 
colors. Leads that are smooth, thin, 
uniform in quality and surprisingly 
strong. Guaranteed not to break in 
normal use. Can be sharpened to a 
needle-point. They lend inspiration to 
quick sketches and you can do a really 
fine finish with them. The leads are 
water-soluble, you can PAINT with 
these pencils achieving charming at- 
mospheric “wash effects” that match 
the pencil lines in your drawing with- 
out stopping to mix and blend colors. 


Why not try this really superior col- 
ored pencil today? 


“Say MONGOL to your Stationer 
or Artists’ Supply Dealer” 


MONGOL 









Made in 24 
colors. Sold 

singly or in as- 
sortments. Round 
and Hexagon RS 


EBERHARD | FABER 












The Oldest Pencil Factory in Ameri 
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Schools and Colleges 


és « 


Teachers and Students 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


offers a special 


CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


open to teachers and students 
subscribing in groups of eight or more 


Classes in the drama and allied arts in over seventy 
leading universities, colleges, high schools and private 
schools use THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for 
supplementary reading. Groups active in dramatic work, 
members of study clubs and theatre workshops make 


extensive use of THEATRE ARIS. 


The student — whether interested in the theatre as a 
future artist, playwright or technician, or taking up the 
drama as a part of his English studies — finds in THEATRE 
ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. The teacher 


in the Drama or English Department finds THEATRE ARTS 


a material aid in carrying on the class studies. 


FREE TEACHERS’ CHART 


with a class subscription 


Sent to teachers each month a day in advance 
of magazine; designed to provide a survey of 


features in each issue of THEATRE ARTS adapt 


able to class work and study. 


Sample chart and information on class 
subscription rates will be sent on request 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
40 EAST 49TH STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“TA MARA SPONSORS q 
PAYKARHANOVA’S 
* 


Richard Boleslevsky 
Michael Chekhov 
CHOOL FOR THE STAGE 
THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting adapted to the needs 


George Cukor ) 
of the American theatre student and professional actor under the direction of 
Eugenie Leontovich 


Hallie Flanagen 
TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
Kenneth Macgowen 


Rosamond Gilder 
Mr. & Mrs. Norman Hapgood 
Arthur Hopkins 
Auriol Lee 
VERA SOLOVIOVA ANDRIUS JILINSKY pr were 
1| Evening Session Available Cites Seniiesiio O'Neill 


; FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 1st Rosamond Pinchot 
For Further Information Inquire Frances Deitz, Managing Director pct g Steen 
29 West 56 Street, New York Columbus 5-5834 
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Dramatists Pray Service Inc. 








of 
Established by members of the Dramatists 
Guild of the Authors’ League of America DRAMATIC ART 
BARRETT H. CLARK, Executive Director coe 
- Fall Term, October 4th 
ADVISORY BOARD Sides 
Philip B Walter Prichard Eat George Abbott . : 
Albert Maltz | veal Nicholson a John Golden Directing 
Austin Strong Maxwell Anderson Eugene O'Neill - 
nty Sidney Howard Edward Childs Carpenter Howard Lindsay Producing 
Elmer Rice George S. Kaufman Clifford Odets 


Arthur Hopkins 

ate Mare Connelly 
f Martin Flavin 
or 


ork, 


ske PPLAYS FOR NON-PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION 
THREE MEN ON A HORSE BOY MEETS GIRL 


Robert E. Sherwood 
John Howard Lawson 


Susan Glespell 
Rachel Crothers 
John Wexley 


Stagecraft 
Teaching 





Speech 


Radio Technique 


by Jobn Cecil Holm and George by Bella and Samuel Spewack e 
oa ‘Abbott. Paper, 75 cents Selheg oJ with Spring Song} —— 
the FIRST LADY EXCURSION Complete Radio Equipment 
TRE by Katharine Dayton and George S. by Victor Wolfson. Cloth, $2.00. Day and Evening Classes 


. i 
hal Kaufman. Paper, 75 cents Paper, 75 cents Separate Children’s Department 


RTS A Few Recent Releases 


Public Performances Regularly 
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For Future Release 


You Can't Take It 
With You 


Stage Door 
The Women 


Having Wonderful 


Time 
Brother Rat 


Room Service 


New printed catalogue describing over 100 titles, full length and one-act, for 
colleges, universities, Little Theatres and high schools, sent upon request. 


b East 39th Street, 


asses and Man The Petrified Forest The Wolves Wale fr Cees 

ellow Jack And Now Goodbye The Skull ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Aged 96 The Children’s Hour Marching Song 630 Fifth Avenue 
Dead End Around The Corner Winterset 
Dodsworth Daughters of Atreus No More Peace manatees 

than Frome The Green Pastures Spring Song 
Penny Wise | Want A Policeman Tide Rising 

lass of '29 Seen But Not Heard The Unchestened (4006 Annivenary) 

he White Sister Woman 


~ AllRiene = Theatre 


Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, etc. 
3 in 1 Course — Stage, Screen, Radio—A solid foun- 


dation in the technical essentials of acting in conjunc- 
tion with stock theatre training while jearning 


Students appear in full length plays, a week in each, 
affording Experience necessary to qualify for Pro- 


New York City fessional engagements. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


Write Thos. Monroe, Sec’y, 66 West 85 St., N. ¥. C. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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Advisory Board 


Major Edward Bowes 
Noel Coward 

Herbert Bayard Swope 
William A. Brady 


Realizing the pressing need for skilled actors and actresses, 
MR. A. H. WOODS, producer of over 400 Broadway plays, 
announces the opening of 


the A. H. WOODS 


Stars Discovered and 
Placed Under Term Con. 
tracts by Mr. Woods 


Claudette Colbert 


Danie! Frohman Ann Harding 

aa Davis ac ‘ ADE AY | . - a ‘ alias Kay Francis 
ACADEMY of MODERN ACTING Ses 

Bayard Veiller John Barrymore 


Dwight Deere Wiman 
Raymond Moore 
Arthur Byron 

Harry Wagstef Gribble 
Channing Pollock 


Fred Niblo 

Sam Grisman Fall Term opens Oct. 
Max Marcin 

Eddie Dowling Offices 

Arthur Byron R.K.O. Building 


motion pictures, 
theatrical world. 


to train students to fit the requirements of the modern theatre, 
radio broadcasting, and all phases of the 


15th 


New York City 


Enrollments limited 
Details on request 
Academy 
61-63 W. 44th St. 


(Adjoining Algonquin Hotel) 


Joan Blondel! 
Doris Nolan 
Tyrone Power 
Clark Gable 
Katharine Cornell 
George Brent 
Jeanne Eagles 
Bert Lytell 














MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 53 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
CARNEGIE HALL 


ROOM 152 


NEW YORK CITY | 





















DORIS 
HUMPHREY WEIDMA 


Modern Dance 
8 Months Course to May 1938 
Beginners, Intermediates, Professionak 


Daily Schedule — one hour and two hour clase 

Weekly Schedule — from 1 lesson to 10 hous 
intensive work. 

Composition — Separate Classes for beginny 
and advanced students. 

Special Cooperative Course —for 3rd and @ 
year students, 10 hours of intensive work weekly 
Admittance by audition only — Tuition $10, 


Literature on request 


Academy of AlliedArt 


patter Singing, Drama, Dance, Pa 
349 ont Goth’ Stroat vet Ne New York 1 ~ 


Leslie Howard | 















CHARLES 























FRANCES 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF 





“The Great Teacher”- DAVID BELASCO 


ne CLAIRE, Helen Hayes, Katharine 
, Ruth Chatterton, Jane Wyatt, 
J Arthur, Rosemary ‘and Priscilla 
Lane, Clark Gable, Osgood Perkins, Van 
Hedin Michael Bartlett — these and many 
other famous stars who have captivated 
audiences and critics alike by their artistry, 
have all, at various times studied under this 
internationally celebrated coach. 


Class er individual instruction for 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO OPERA 


FALL DRAMATIC COURSE 


immediate enroliment necessary for those 

desiring to join classes. Course em- 

a oS in ake ae oe 

on oles, ve w e 

—- of beginners, who are required to 
attend class in Technique. 


SECOND FALL CLASS OCT. 25 
Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers. 
Special Course, Stage Direction. 
Literature on request 


235 East ha Street, New York City 
Hinelander 4- BUtterfield 8-5940 








THEATRE RESEARCH, Inc. 


presents 


THE 


WORK ROOM 


A place where actors 
may study and exercise 
their talents under pro- 
fessional guidance. 


Day and Evening Classes 


JOAN HATHAWAY 
Director 


JULIUS EVANS 
Supervising Director 


REGISTRATION NOW 


Write to: 


The Work Room 
Theatre Research, Inc. 


313 W. 20th St., New York 











GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of the 


DRAMA 


MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D. 
Head of Drama Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Asst. Head of Drama Departmem 


The school operates its own 
theatre and hasa highly trained 
professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certif- 
cate offered. 
The courses are so designed 
that students may specializ 
according to their preference 
and ability in acting, produc 
tion, or design. 
Limited number of applications 
accepted. 

* 


or descriptive matter addr@ 


>| 





Secretary 
THE GOODMAN THEATRE 
Dept. TA., Art Institute of Chica? 
Chicago, Ill. 
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